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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
—_—_@——— 
CHAPTER IlIl. 
But fare thee well, most foul, most fair! farewell! 
Thou pure impiety and impious purity! 
For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 
And never shall it more be gracious. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 
Sm Ricuarp HAUGHTON was ushered by his 
guide into a front chamber of the inn, at the head of 
the stairs, and the door was softly closed béhind him, 
Mr. Sorel stealing noiselessly away along the corri- 
dor, and passing into the adjoining room. The apart- 
ment in which the baronet found himself was long 
and low, furnished and kept with scrupulous neat- 
ness, and provided with two large windows, through 
whose open sashes the warm summer breeze was 
permitted to enter. Not a shadow of gloominess 
was anywhere visible, and the usual paraphernalia 
of an inyalid’s chamber had been reduced to a row 
of phials and bottles, which were rather ostenta- 
tiously displayed upon the low wooden mantel-piece. 
But Sir Richard noticed noné of these things. 
Upon alow French bedstead near the centre of 


the room, propped up by pillows, and surrounded by | 


a cloud of flowing muslin and rose-hued cambric that 
depended from a gilt crown above the bed, lay a 
woman, and upon her the baronet’s gaze was fixed 
from the moment of his entrance into her presence. 

She had started slightly at the sound of his firm 
and even footsteps upon the floor, had darted one 
eager glance from her retreat, and had then fallen 
back upon her pillow, her eyelids drooping upon her 
cheek as ifin sleep. It was thus that ‘the baronet 
first observed her, and he approached the ‘bedside, 
quietly folded his arms across his breast, and looked 
at her with a scornful, contemptuous expression that 
— how thoroughly he was acquainted with her 
wiles. 
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[ZHB DEVYORKCED WLYE'S VAIN PLEADING. | 

She was several years older than he, and had evi- 
dently once been very beautiful. She was handsome 
still, but her beauty was of that sort which we style 
well-preserved, meaning that it already showed 
some signs of decay. Her long brown hair fell in 
glossy lengths over her pillow; one white and 
rounded arm lay carelessly upon the pink covering 
of her couch ; and the light that filtered in through 
her bed curtains played in a tremulous, rosy wave 
over her face. Her features had ‘not been sharpened 
by illness; nor had the broken heart of which her 
brother had spoken left any impress upon them. 
Her cheeks were fair and rounded, and the bloom 
of health was faintly perceptible through a delicate 
and skilful application of white powder. 

Margaret Sorel was an actress by profession, and 
considered very clever at counterfeiting the va- 
rious human passions and weaknesses. That she 
was counterfeiting illness now to farther some pur- 
pose of her own her visitor evidently suspected. 
With a ‘curling lip, therefore, a stern, uncompro- 
mising gaze, and folded arms, he continued to re- 
gard her. 

For some moments she continued to feign uncon- 
sciousness, then her eyelids quivered, she opened 
them slowly, and looked at him in well-acted mental 
terror and physical weakness. 

“Oh, Richard!” she cried, feebly, cowering un- 
affectedly before his stern gaze. ‘ Richard—hus- 
band !” 

“TI do not wish to hear either of those names from 
your lips, Margaret Sorel,” was the unmoved re- 
sponse. “ I am not your husband ” 

“T know the law freed you from me seven years 
ago, Richard,” interrupted the woman, eagerly, yet 
with pretended faintness.‘ “I know that our mar- 
riage was a marriage only in name, and that not for 
a single hour did you ever acknowledge me as your 
wifé, And yet you loved me once, Richard ——” 

“Yes, f did'love “you; Margaret Sorel,” and Sir 
Richard’s face was full of supreme self-contempt for 
that past weakness, “but I was then a mere boy. 
You wété an actress, a woman of the world, years 
Older than I in age, centuries older in feeling. I was 








ardent, impetuous, foolish. The college hoys vied 
with each other in offering gifts at your shrine, but 
you singled me out from them all as your favourite. 
You led me on from giving gifts to offering you 
marriage. You made me believe you as pure and 
chaste as Diana, as holy as a saint, and as tender and 
womanly as the Madonna. And I was mad enough 
to ask you to become my wife. The disparity in our 
ages you declared unworthy of consideration, and 
lured me on by flattering my boyish vanity, making 
me think myself successful where titled lords had 
sued in vain. You ‘knew that not one guileful 
thought had ever entered my heart towards you; 
you knew that Iwas the heir of an old and honoured 
name and of vast property ; and you said to yourself 
that you would profit by my infatuation, and secure a 
footing in society and a home!” 

“Oh, Richard !” pleaded the woman, more troubled 
by the calmness of his tones than by his words. 

“You know I speak the truth,” responded the 
baronet, with increasing sternness. ‘“ You lured me 
on to a secret marriage, although I would have 
wedded you before the whole world. You feared 
that my father would prevent our union, and you 
therefore carefully arranged that our union should be 
strictly private. You went to reside in a quiet part 
of the town; our bannswere published at a little, old- 
fashioned, almost unfrequented church; and in due 
time we were married !” 

“Yes, we were married!” murmured the actress, 
as if in that fact she possessed a stronghold of se- 
curity. 

“We were married,” repeated Sir Richard, but it 
is impossible to describe the loathing with which he 
uttered the words. “Erom the church we went to 
your temporary residence to obtain your effects, 
which were to accompany us on our journey to Sea 
View. We found at your lodgings one of your re- 
latives, a brother older than the one who summoned 
me here to-day. You sent me out upon some trivial 
errand that you might converse with him in private. 
I obeyed you without suspecting your motive, and 
hastened my return to you. As I opened the door 





that conducted me into your presence I heard a few 
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words that htéld mie <>ellpomnd, dpeechiéss. I étdod 
there, unableto #fetreat! orfadvalice, hearing words 
that burned-ihte ‘my séul-ike burhing’coalss*frem 
those words, laughingly, gaily uttered, [ learned that 
the woman for whom I had braved my. father’s 
anger—for whom I had sacrificed my youth and 
ambitions, whom I had regarded as the bright incar- 
nation of all womanly virtties, was without one par- 
ticle of real affection forme. I learned that she had 
speculated upon my infatuation, that she was vile 
and heartless, that she was devoid of nobloness or 
goodness, and that she was a stranger to purity and 
virtue. Icould not see her again. I rushed from 
the house, hastened by the first train to Sea View 
and made known to my father the story of my rash- 
ness and folly. He gave me hig sympathy and as- 
sistance, and set to work to procure my legal free- 
dom. He sueceeded in doing so, without unneces- 
sary publicity, and there are few who know that’ I 
was ever married. So, Margaret Sorel, you are 
without a single claim upon me, and I know 
uot why you should have summoned me to your 
presence. 

" The woman had writhed“upon her-couch during 
this address, and her cheeks had flushed*and paled 
under the white powder covering-thempand once or 
twice her hands had eaughtefereélyvat the ‘bed- 
covering as if she had @ sensation»as ,of falling, 
Now, in a trembling -voiee, she said: 

“It is true, Richard—yet vet all true. Younever 
would see me, nor hear my defence. You returned 
alPmyietterssunopened, and*would never give me 
an oppertiihity of justifying nryself.” 

“It was nétmecessary.” 

“ But, Richard, when I boasted:tommiy brother that 
I had won you avd an honourablemame, and that I 
despised you-fdr\ your simple-mindedness, I spoke 
falsely. He knew me too well to believe me if I 
had uttered othersentiments to him. Yet, Richard, I 
did love you as'I has. mever loved before. I loved you 
for the very innoewenee I contemned, for your truth- 
fulness and straightforwardness, for your impli¢it 
confidence in me, andfer-your many neble:qualities. 
I loved you for yourself “alene, and *nét for your 
wealth, title, or position.” 

Shespoke in an impassioned tone, raising herself 
upon hér elbow,-and looking at him withea*eeun- 
tenance flushed with hope and eagerness. 

His-only answer was a bitter smile. 

“Believe me, Richard,” she cried, and@ven the 


cynical baronet noticed the thrill of genuineranguishs}stinctively that showwas not evo illjeamdshis heart 


that pulsed through her voice. “Do notdeok so 
coldly upon me. Does not -yourheart qui¢ken at 
the sound of my voice? Is there no“dtihaéhing in 
your breast when D-recall the past when yot-and I 
were lovers ?” 

“None whatever,” said Sir Richard, coldly. 

She raised towards him a pale, incredulous face, 
unable to believe her old power ever him entirely 
vanished. She thougnt, perhaps, that his folded 
arms pressed against a heart that yearned to receive 
her again, for, in alow, passionate voice, she said: 

“ Richard, you donot. know yourself. True.love 
never dies. All these years I have thought of you, 
loved you, and tried to make myself werthy of 
you, believing and hoping that the time would come 
when you would fergive me and take me back to 
your heart. ‘When your father died I wrote to.yon, 
thinking your heart. might be softened, but you sent 
back the letter unopened.. Again and. again, by 
various ruses, I have sought to bring about an in- 
terview with you, bat I could never accomplish it. 
But allthe time you have loved.me, Richard, and 
all your efforts could not uproot me from your 
heart.” 

She paused, evidently expecting him to protest 
violently against her assertion,.but he simply an- 
swered, calmly and coldly: 

“You. deceive yourself, madam.” 

“FT do not deceive myself. If your heart had not 
been wounded to its core, why did you: bury your- 
self alive in your country home? I have heard of 
the hermit’s life you lead, of your few. friendships, 
and infrequent visitors, and I know it is. for 
Jove of me that you~ have turned your back on 
the world. I have lived an .upright.life since we 
parted, Richard. Your fatheris dead,and you have 
no relatives. No one can protest against anything 
you may do. Forgive me then, Richard—dear 
Richard, and take me back-agaim as your wife, your 
unworthy, but loving wife.” 

She held out her pair of snowy, rounded arms to 
himyas if to eufold him, and raised to him.a-+pas- 
sionate, Circean face that would have beguiled a 
weakerman. But Sir Richard Hawghtou's hatred of 
falsehood and his thorough-kuowledge of her un- 
worthiness were an effectual »safecnard against the 
arts of the aetress, and his noble 'heart-beat quite as 
steadily and evenly as before... The time had. past 
for ever when @ glauce from the eyes of Margaret 
Sorel had, power to move him. 





“¥ou have-misjudged me,” he “aid, calmly, iy 
tones that ratte im the ears of the divoreed wife like 
a funerat knéll. “1 am not living a Yréfired life be- 
cause, I love yn Margaret Sorel. I do not love 
you; I scarcely hate you. I think I am_perfeetly 
indifferent towards you. I came here expecting to 
witness your death, and I must say that the thought 
did not cost me one pang of sorrow. I agree with 
you that true love never dies. But I have yet to 
feel the first thrill of that ennobling passion.” 

A great cry of anguish burst from the woman’s 
lips and she fell back on the pillow. 

“Tt is true,” he said, gravely, even solemnly, and 
his blue eyes bore witness to his sincerity. ‘Ihave 
never yet loved. My affection for you was not worthy 
the name, I felt for you a passing boyish fancy, a 
brief, childish infatuation, founded upon a belief in 
your purity, goodness, and love for me. In the hour 
when I knew you as you were that fancy was dissi- 
pated like dew in the sunlight. But you destroyed 
miy faith in my fellows, and, until recently, I was 
willing to regard youasatype of women. Thank 
heaven, I have been undeceived!” bY. 

“Then you do not love me ?” cried Margetet| 
Sorel, in a wailing tone. 


ee 
Wife fell backyypale with rag@, her eyes glittering 
fiercely, andyher jcountenange ayimated by some 
terrible fesolutiofi. ~ : 

For a moment only she remained so excited ang 
-with.her-mind so highly wrought up; then sho 
gave a sharp/scream and yielded. to an hysterica] 
attack that brought her brother from his conceal- 
ment in the adjoining chamber. 

His first act was to deluge her-powdered face with 
the contents of a.scent-bottle—his.second to chafe 
her hands, while he reproached her for her maladroit- 
ness during the recent interview. 

“ A pretty mess you’ve made of it!” he exclaimed, 
when she had grown calmer, and began to comprehend 
his words. “ You've put your foot inio it this time. 
Margaret, you have spoiled all future chances of 
success with him by your rash threats——” 

“Tispoiled those chances years ago!” said the ac- 
tress, with real tears now finding their way down her 
cheeks. “Richard said truly—he never loved me!” 


“TZ do not believe he ever did,” said Sorel, slowly. 
“But you might have revived his early fancy, ii 
eeems to me. I procured his presence by the 
) ¢leverest of ruses, and the only one that would have 
phadteffect upon 


him. You were prepared to melt 





“Love you, knowing what you are?” 
the’baronet, with a cool smile and a look 
prise. “Do you think me more than human 
* Thte-divorced wife moaned iaintly, and 
was full of wild despair. 

“T love you,” she said, alusospin a whisper. 
Richard, have pity ree me!’ 'I love you with 
my heart'and soul. If you were a beggar, I would 
gladly share your -¢rust. I willbe your servant— 
your slave; Only ‘talkte me -backvacain, dear, “dear, 
Richard!” ; 

“TI would as sodn' take’ leper to my - 
plied the baronet, withaaigesture of Misgast.. “ 
it to make this, summoned: ine here ? 
your illness like yoursel{,a sham?” w 

As he asked'thesquestion he looked opr 
receiving his amswer inthe artful arrangement 
met his glance. Theerases of early roses, 
bed-drapery, the,epen windows, ‘through whi 
gentle zephyrs-eame fleating -inithe odour« 
from cloverfields,.andthe soft rosy light »trem- 
bling and flutteringwover/ Margaret Sorel’sfacey’ all} 
assured him that her-easumed iliness-vas ‘one 6f.thel| 
many ruses by-which simee’ their:divorce’shethad 
striven ‘to. bei tran interview. He ‘felts in- 


Wi | 


hardened towards her. : 

For an instant he directed a contemptuous “tek 
at her as she cowered before him in her unfeigned™ 
anguish, and then he made a motion to depart. 

“ Stay—one moment!” she pleaded, starting up, 
with a wild face, and speaking in a faltering voice. 
“ You said that you no. longer regard me as a type of 
women. “It is true, then, that you are in love with 
Lady Redwoode !” 

“Ifto. regard her as the noblest and purest of 
ereated beings is to be in love with her, then Lam 
in love with Lady Redwoode,” said the baronet, 
quietly. “If you mean to ask if I expect to marry 
her ladyship, permit me to say that she is yet in 
mourning for her late husband, and that. my love 
for her is the. love of a younger brother—I might 
almost say son, if she were not so young.” 

Margaret Sorel looked relieved, yet dissatisfied. 

“I--I heard you went every day to Redwoode,” 
she murmured, “ and I fancied you meant to marry 
her. Oh, Richard, if you hate me you must not love 
any other woman. Promise me that you will never 
marry again !” 

At this juncture the. door opened softly and a 
strange, weird face was thrust for an instant through 
the aperture. It regarded the couple a moment in 
evident surprise, and was then noiselessly withdrawn, 
without having been perceived. 

Sir Richard could not resist a smile at the demand 
and replied : 

“T decline tofetter myself with promises in regard 
to my fature. I consider myself free to marry. if a 
favourable opportunity offers, and sball not.consult 
you about it. Let our acquaintance end here. I 
never wish to look upon your face again. Whatever 
ruse you may choose to employ, I shall not beagain 
entrapped into an interview with you!” 

lie bowed, and turned on his-heel, going towards 
the door. 

“ You have repulsed me and my love,”. cried Mar- 
garet Sorel, in a sharp, angry,-and._; vindictive tone 
that compelled him to halt upon the very threshold. 
“ You have scorned me, Sir Richard Haughton, and I 
swear that no other woman shall ever become your 
wife.. Love’ whom you -will, but in the hour when 
you hope to claim your bride your heart, shall know 
the bitterness rr a despair, that .couvalse mine at 
this moment! I shall.yet avenge myselfupon,you !” | 

With these words ringing in. his; ears, they 


is 


art and-revive his old infatuation by a pretence 
ness, andyyou had surrounded yourself by the 
ng appliances to set off your beauty and 
e effects of the last seven years. 

( out, Margaret.” 
Not quite,” said the divorcéd ,wife, a vindictivo 
in her eyes. “I love Richard Haugh- 
tesyasxtyowknow, Thomas. You heard all I said to 
him. ‘He-has ripened into a noble, grand man, and | 
If he will not take me as his wife, he 


wenship' him, 
slalhmevermarryanyotherwweman. You know | 


ré+| mean what say!” 


“ But you-seould notawmiiito danger, Margaret ?” 

“ Wouldnt?) I woulltbrave any danger to pre- 
vent ‘his»marriage withewnother. But enough of 
that,” andthe woman 'dat up upon her couch, and 
pushed eway.awith a-gesture of loathing the heavy 
massesof-hattiremrmher face. “The first actof the 
play“has-entded, to-corresiyyour expression, Thomas. 
Wiehave money enough—st heast Ihave. You are de- 
voted'towme. I remo aig a Sir Richard 
hHeughton's assertionabent-Lady Redwoode. It is 
heyeut I also was older; I mean 
to wateh make myself familiar with his very 
thomghts and her every action. And, as I said, 
inthe itht/is to crewn his happiness he shall 


know: such yf poem I now know !” 
‘Well, 1 help*you to the best of my power!” 

declared*May®orel. 

“IT knewyou would. »Now léave me. 
quit this place at once, and I must dress.” 

He obeyed the mandate, leaving the apartment, 
and the actress sprang from her bed and engaged in 
her toilet, displaying & feverish activity strongly in 
contrast with her recently assumed illness. 


We must 


CHAPTER IY. 


So much to win, so much to lose, 
No marvel that [ fear to choose. 
Sfiss Laadon. 

THE carriage, ‘the rambling’ of ~whose: wheels had 
so startled Lady Retlwoode, contained, indeed, the 
expected arrivals. This fact was proclaimed to Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe, as he stood On the steps of the 
carriage-porch, by the apparition of «# tarbaned, 
Oriental head from the nearest window of ‘the vehi- 
ele. He had not time to notice particniarly the fea- 
tures beneath the turban, or more than’ that its 
owner appeared to be taking a’ hurried: survey oi 
the scene, himself included, for the carriage came 
rolling under the arches of the porch, and die was 
called upon, a8 his aunt’s temporary representative, 
to welcome her daughter and niece to their future 
home. 

Hastily. descending the steps, he arrived . at the 
door of the vehiclé atthe moment ‘the driver had 
opened it, and prepated to single out the heiress of 
Redwoode, but his curiosity >was * doomed to” be 
defeated ; it is true that the ladies were’ there, but 
both were deeply veiled, and Mx. Forsythe observed 
only two gitliss, shrinking figures, beth shrowded in 
Indian shawls though the seasonawas swnmer, and 
the weather inclining to sultriness. 

“The Misses ’Glintwick, I suppose ?” he said, feel- 
ing awkward and ill at ease for.the first time in his 
life, and greatly at a loss for“something appropriate 
to say. “Lady Rédwoode’has*just received your 
tele; and has sent me to conduct’ you<to her 

resence. Tam Andrew ‘Forsythe, the nephew’ of the 
on.” 


uced himself with’ recov eral selfspo 
advantages. Prhe young” 





oung 
‘baronet passed out of the chamber, while the divorced | 


ladias bowed 
he assisted them 16 alight. “Phe” turbuned’indivi- 
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dual was ‘helped out by the driver,.and the now 
comers ‘were then conducted to the drawing-room 
by their temporary host. 

The maidens, as if-weary with their journey, 
sank immediately into the etabraces of a couple of 
easy-chairs, but their attendant remained standing, 
and, after a brief‘and ‘satisfied glance about the 
luxarious apartment, turned aw keen ‘and piercing 
gaze upon Mr, Forsythe, who involuntarily returned 
jt with interest. 

She was the very ideal of-an-Indian’ yah, tall 
and straight, with a figuré inelining to embonpoint. 
Her eyes ‘were black and’ glittering, but net larye. 
Her complexion, @ bright. olive; was set off-to admi- 
rable advantage "bya gay-hued Madras: kerchief, 
which she had wound ‘gracefully about ‘her head, 
and by an ly gay robe of Tussore silk, of 
gorgeous dye, that. fell around her ample form. Her 
lips were full, ‘aud: her~ remaining features * were 
those peculiar fo+ her: race. ‘She carried herself 
like an Indiam queen, and it was evident that obe- 
dience and ‘submission were traits foreign to her 
character 

All this Mr. Porsythe observediat once. Later, he 
learned that. the-ayah had-beon a nautch-girl in her 
youth, audithat she hadattracted the:notive of an 
English: officer of high rank, whose- morganatic 
wife she had become. The offspring of ‘that un- 
blessed union had been a daughter, to it had 
been. said, and rumour-declared that the wife of 
Horatio Glintwick, the-brother of Lady Redwoode, 
had been that child. Oertain itjwas. that the ayah 
had passed for the foster-mether of the late Mrs. 
Glintwick, but that heraffection for her-had been 
too blind and teo passionate for so'sligkt # relatien- 
ship. But, if the story wero true, Lady Redwoede’s 
late. sister-in-law_had been teo proud ard too preju- 
diced to. acknowledge her Hindoo. parent, and éus- 
picions of the truth had,.with society, never passed 
beyond conjecture. 

Fora fullaainute the-ayah held Mir, Porsythe’s 
gaze by a species of fascination, lomg enough for 
him to imagine that her glittering eyes had in them 
a serpent’s power, and that she was attempting to 
read his character, then she averted her glance, 
and he directed his attention tothe -veiled-young 
ladies. 

He felt as-if he were:amder: a masked - battery, 
conscious that they were regarding -him behind 
their veilspand, with a-rewurn-of hisdate feeling of 
awkwardness he said : 

“Tt may be proper to. prepare + you for -your inter- 
view with duady Kedwoode. _It-is: possible.tkat-tho 
late Mr. Glintwick did net inform -you that you: are 
not sisters, but cousins; that.but one of you is en- 
titled to bear his name; and that the other isthe 
daughter of Lady Redwoede by her first marriage 
in India with‘ her brother's secretary. Mr. Glint- 
wick thought it best tosuppress the fact of that 
early mariage, his sister being but a mere child at 
the time, amd he adopted her offspring .2s-the .twin- 
sister of his own child, which «happened to have 
been born.afew hours:earlicr. One of you, there- 
forey has come to. Redwoode.to find a leving mother 
and a rightful home——” 

“The young ladies are familiar with the:stery, Mr. 
Forsythe,” said .theayah;'with a slight inclination of 
the head. « “Mr.Gliutwick, when-dying, called them 
to him andstold them as much as you have said, and 
more.” 

“ Which, then,.may I ask,-is Lady Redwoode’s 
daughter?” 

“ They do not know themselves—no one knows. 
The secret died with Mr. Glintwick,” and the ayah’s 
tones had'in them a triumphant thrill. 

“The secret is not dead,’ retarned Mr. Forsythe, 
with implicit xeliance upon Lady Redwoode’s: recent, 
assurances. “‘The another’s-instinet will teaeh her 
which is:her dayghter. Be kind enough to follow 
me to the library; young ladies, where the.baroness 
awaits you.” 

The maidens arose instantly aad. eccompanied 
Mr. Forsythe to:the apartment indicated, elosely 
followed by the ayah, whose countcnance betrayed a 
sudden uneasiness,.as if she feared that the mother 
might recognize her child. 

lt'was a. lovely scene that'met.the' gaze of the 
two young travellers whenushered into the grand 
old library. The curtains had all been»drawn’ 
aside and the room was flooded? with -light, of a 
thousand hues, caught as it passed through the 
beautiful stained-glass“windows. In the centre of 
that light, and.as.if-its.inearnationy-with the slen- 
der rays of crimson, amber and azure trembling 
over her masses of golden - hair, and playing- upon 
her flowing: robe,'- stood ‘Lady Redwoode. Her 
stately figure was‘beut forward in an eager attitude, 
her arms ‘were half outstretched, herblue’ eyes 
glowed like stars) her lips- were ‘parted, ‘and her 
face was.glorified by an expression of’ holy tender- 
ness. 





With one -accotd the’ two ‘young’ girls stepped 
forward, throwing back their veils,and -awaited her 
recognition. 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe could notrepress an exclama- 
tion of astonishment as she looked at them, and he 
wondered how Lady Redwoodde evuld ever choose be- 
tween them. 

“'Phis is Cecile,” said the ayah, pointing to the 
maiden nearest the baroness. “ The otheris Hellice!” 

Lady Redwoode turned ‘her ,gaze from one-to the 
other for:a few nroments in utter silence. 

Cecile was tall, fair, and slender, as*she had 
fancied her. Her eyes-were blue, decply blue, and 
had in them an innocent, appealing look that went 
straight to the heart of the baroness; Her complexion 
was as fair and white as the snows that crowned her 
native Himalayas, and her hair, which was drawn 
away smoothly from her face, was like braided sun- 
shine, so bright and golden was its colouring, Her, 
cheeks-had:the exquisite tinting of the wild rose, and 
her small red’mouth, with its full sweet lips, wore an 
expression at once trustful and confiding. She had 
a high-bred air, and already her movements evinced 
something of the stateliness that distinguished 
LadyRedwoode. Something in her manner,’ or the 
fact that she had taken the more prominent position 
before the baroness, faintly Guggested the idea that 
she was capable of: supercili and overbearing 
haughtiness, but one would scarcely have dared 
to entertain long this conjecture after looking into her 
face. 

Hellice stood a* little behind her ‘cousin, gazing 
with rapt admiration at the lovely vision whom even 
in her inmost heart she dared not hope would claim 
her-as a daughter. She-was a brunette; but. her 
features had as little-of the Asiatic in them as those 
of her cousin. Not so tallas Cecile, she was more 
slender, and ‘was-endowed with a peculiar, airy grace 
to which the blonde beauty was a stranger. Her 
figure was lithe and’willowy, swaying under every 
zephyr of emotion like wrose-tree in the breeze. Her 
movements ‘had the quickness of those of the 
panther; in striking contrast:to the langnor of 
Cecile. Her face-was in itself a poem. Her com- 
plexion was dark, buat beautifully clear, and her 
cheeks were faintly tinged with the hue of the car- 
nation. Her eyeswere of a deep, dark gray, deep- 
ened‘ new almost to black under the influence of 
emotion, and shaded by leng black lashes that lay upon 
her cheeks. Her hair rippled away from her broad 
brows in a dusky mass and fell about her shoulders 
in curls. Her sparkling, spirited face, with its 
sweet, sensitive mouth, glowing with scarlet colour- 
ing, revealed ‘a grand and noble nature and a pure 
and lofty soul, which was now‘and would be ever- 
more a stranger to deceit and guile. 

What wonder that Lady Redwoode‘grew confused 
and hesitated to choose between them ? 

The blende beauty most resembled her, but when 
she would have claimed her the earnest eyes of Hel- 
lice touched a long-unuged chord of her heart, and 
she imagined that from such eyes the husband of her 
early youth had looked at: her during their brief 
season of love and happiness. The instinct, from 
whieh she had hoped-somuch, refused to assert itself, 
and she was obliged to depend upon her reason. 

Tortured and bewildered, she looked from them to 
the ayah; witha wild cry wf anguish on her lips. 

“T cannot tall which is mive, Renee,” she cried. 
“Tell me, which is your gramdchild—which ‘is the 
child of my brether?” 

“I do not know myself,” replied the Asiatic, in a 
tone that assured-the bareness: that farther pleading 
would. be equally in vain. “ It is true, my lady, that 
I was present at the birth. of your child, but I-do'not 
know which she is. And, if I did,” she added, “no 
bribes, tears, nor prayers, could: ever tempt me to 
betray to poverty amd’ dependence: thechild of your 
,brother’s' wife—my late mistress!” 

Lady Bedwoode kuew well, from experierice, that 
the ayah had an iremwill, and that, as she had 
said, neither bribes‘mor tears would cause her’ to 
swerve from her fidelity to the interests of her grand- 
child. \ So, ‘calming herself by a violent effort, she 
looked again upon the cousins. 

During the momentary diversion ef her ladyship’s 
survey Cecile had stepped ‘forward, leaving Hel- 
lice quite in the background. The‘eyes ofthe blonde 
beauty had deepened-in their appealing expression 
and she locked up’with~a confiding smile. With a 
heart torn by conflicting emotions, the baroness ad- 
vaneed a step to meet her, glanced at the dark, car- 
nest, lovely face of ‘Hellice; with a wistful and un- 
decided look, and then murmured: 

“This is hard—critel !* 'Which’is mine’? Oh, for 
an inspiration to reveal to’'me my-child !” 

Cecile bent forward, ‘her ‘face flashing, and tears 
gemming her blue eyes, whispered only one word: 
‘4 Mother !”” 








The utterance of that aay name, for the first time 
addressed to her, decided ‘the doubtful question in 


Cecily roness, © 
| geth , close besid 
” 


Lady Redwoode’s mind. With « cry of joy she #gain 
opened her arms, which had dro: ped to‘her sidesand 
welcomed within their clasp t!. fairer of the two 
girls. No doubt occurred in tha: moment. of supremo 
bliss to mar her glorious, happin-ss. ‘Nature herself, 
had solved the problem, she thought, by revealing 
the truth to her child. She cov :redthe fair,,Beauti- 
ful face with tears and kisses ; sheinvoked upop her 
the choicest of blessings ; she walled her by a host 
of sweet and tender epithets sucli as in her heartshe 
had lavished upon her during 2) these years .of,en- 
furced separation. She indulged in laughter addin 
weeping, holding away from her the sweet face that 
she might gaze upon it, feasting upon its beauty, and 
then drawing it again tothe loyin,; bosom, where had 
been so. long a deep and aching void. 

“T-might have known it at once,” she murmured. 
“The other is dark, like the ayah and my brother's 
wife, but this one is fair like me. _ I might have re~ 
cognized her as mine by her gulden hair and. hér 
sweet blue eyes. There is no Ifindoo look: about 
her...‘ She has'grown to be what she promised when 
a, babe !” 

Again, with a mother’s rapture, she covered: her 
with caresses. 

It seemed to Mr. Andrew Forsythe, and he hakkesn 
pereeptions, that the blonde bea:ty rather safferdd 
thes? caresses as an infliction’ than. rejoiced in them 
as the outpourings of a mother’s tenderness. » She 
returned them, it is true, and murmured again jarid 
again the endearing epithet with which she had cut 
short the painful indecision of. the baroness, butthere 
was no great display of heart or soul im her manner. 
He caught himself wondering show ‘Gellice, with 
her ‘star-like eyes, sparkle and enimation, would 
have acted had fate ordained that she should have 
been the chosen one. 

Evidently Hellice had not expected to be so chosen 
But still she drooped like a wounded bird when, her 
cousin had been claimed as the daughter of the ra- 
diant, lady, who looked to her like an angel of light. 

The sparkle faded from her face, but was.replaced 
by a look of tearful sympathy that stamped.her at 
once as unselfish and generous. .With true delicacy 
she motioned to tha ayah, and retreated with her to 
the recess of the bay window, that thg communion of 
mother and child might be without human witnegses. 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe followed them, and could not 
avoid noticing a sort of suppressed exultation in the 
manner of the ayah. What it betokened however 
he could not determine. 

“You are disappointed, perhaps, Miss, Glintwick,” 
he said, with an attempt at soothing. “Yet your 
own-heart must have prepared you for the regult. 
There can be no doubt that Lady Redwoode’s, in- 
stinct has guided her safely aud correctly.’ This 
young girl bears a striking resemblance.to her lady- 
ship in every feature. They have the same golden 
hair, the same, blue eyes, but youmust have observed 
the similarity yourself.” 

Hellice turned from the window, thrd®gh which 
she had been gazing into the depths of the grove, 
and answered, quietiy: 

“Yes, I noticed it, Mr. Forsythe. Papa. was fair 
like Lady Redwoode, and in India our friends ysed 
to say that Cecile was his very image, only refined 
and womanized. There was a strong family resem- 
blance between Lady Redwoode ahd papa.” 

The ayah frowned slightly, and remarked : 

“Miss Hellice never took after the Glintwicks. 
But, as you say, Mr. Forsythe, a mother’s. instinet 
is a strange thing. I wouldn't have believed it could 

shave been so unerring—but what I said,” sheadded, 
checking herself abruptly. . 

Mr. Andrew Forsydhe was unable to determino 
;whether she had spoken ironically, or otherwise. 
Her tone had been peculiar, and slo had spokep as if 
thoughtlessly. 

“Miss Hellice,” he said, again addressing the re- 
jected maiden, “althoug-h your cousin has proved to 
be the heiress, your atrit feels kindly disposed to- 
wards you. I am infringing upon her,provinee, I 
know, fn assuring you af her protection, but I. cannot 
bear that you shoulé, feel desolate in the, hour of 
your cousin’s great ‘ly ,ppiness.” ; 

“Thank you,” wak* the responge, and Hellicp raised 
to hin a pair of-graty »ful eysg thai, thrided hia, heart 
‘with strange sensat’, ons,  Protectiqnis all Lexpect,. 
Mr. Forsythe. 4’ ‘oe y aunt is calling me.” 

She bowed i hi, sind tuned to. obey the, sum- 
mons witli tie pony are ‘and grace which;.distin~ 
guished her, + mn - out of the recess, followed by 
her late ¢¢ Passing he hastened, to, Lady, Red- 

; nions, s82e ; “ d 
woode, w m) . t ausiag before her. an 

yi | th a light step, P 
regarding ith a bright countenance. 

“ You 5 her wit brother's daughter.?%, asked 
satiny Ae Rvetor ag my seated in :®.,chaix, ; with 
¢ her, and thew hande clasped to 


Yes, madam,” replied Hellice. 





“ Have you anything to say, Hellice, against my 
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choice between you?” asked her ladyship,. paus- 
ing to bestow a beaming glance upon the chosen 


maidex. 

“No, madam, nothing whatever. 
would claim Cecile.” 

“Indeed,” said Lady Redwoode,in surprise. “ You 
had reason to believe, then, that she was my child? 
Your heart told you, perhaps, the truth?” 

Hellice did not answer, but her head drooped, and 
a strange pallor crept over her brow, cheeks, and 
lips. Her sensitive mouth quivered like a grieved 
child’s, and she seemed about to utter a protest. If 
such however were her intention, she changed it 
quickly, and looked up again, cheerful and contented. 

“T only know, madam,” she said, simply, “that I 
thought you would claim Cecile.” 

“Tt is as well,” said her ladyship, playing with 
Cecile's golden hair. “I am glad you are not dis- 
appointed. You know the whole story, I suppose— 
how cruelly my brother wronged me.” 

“Yes, madam,” and a quick flush replaced the 
maiden’s pallor. “Papa told us the whole story be- 
fore Le died!” 

“Your father left you penniless, Hellice,” said 
the baroness, kindly, “but you shall feel neither 
poor nor dependant in my house. You cannot be 
the heiress, or share Cecile’s place in my house or 
heart. Youcan see for yourself that such a thing 
would not be suitable. But you have been the friend 
and playmate of my daughter, and for her sake I 
will bea friend to you. Shall you be contented?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“You maycall me Aunt Agatha, since I am your 
aunt,” said her ladyship. “Iam glad that you have 
not formed hopes that could only be blasted. Fora 
year past I have been pleading with your father to re- 
store me my child, but he did not reply to my letters. 
Receitly I determined to go and boldly claim her. 
I was strong in the faith of my eventual success, 
and lave employed many leisure hours in superin- 


I expected you 


tending the fitting-up of rooms for her use. Your 
own ore near hers. I hope you will be happy 
here !” 


Heijlice expressed her thanks very quietly, but 
with little enthusiasm, Apparently, she received 
her aunt’s kindness as a mere offer of protection and 
a home, and Was correspondingly grateful, but her 
heart was chilled. Despite her efforts, Lady Red- 


Cecile, to find you so child-like and innocent. Ishall 
have a charming combination of child and woman at 
once in my daughter. How happy we shall be toge- 
ther! But here we are.” 

She threw open a door as she spoke, and the little 
party entereda charming boudoir provided with deep 
bay windows, and furnished exquisitely in blue and 
silver damask and carved rosewood. The carpet pre- 
sented a pattern of silver arabesques upon a pale- 
blue ground; the white lace curtains were looped up 
with azure ribbons brocaded with silver; the deep 
Jauteuils and ottomans were covered with the same pure 
colours. The pictures on the walls had been selected 
by a refined and exquisite taste. The parian vases 
on the low marble mantel-piece were hea high 
with odorous flowers, which presented the various 
shades of pink, scarlet, and crimson. 

“ How very beautiful!” exclaimed Cecile, her blue 
eyes sparkling with joy as she noted-the costliness 
and elegance of the various adornments, and turned 
to a pretty cabinet Joaded with choice ornaments. 
“ How good you are, dearest mamma,” and she caught 
Lady Redwoode’s hand and kissed it. 

The baroness’s face lighted up with pleasure. 

“ The next room is your dressing-room,” she said. 
“ Let us go through the suite !” 

Cecile danced on before her, pulling off her bonnet 
and veil, and permitting her golden hair to fall 
over her shoulders in a shining mass. Hellice fol- 
lowed slowly, hearing but not comprehending the 
volley of admiring exclamations to which the ayah 
gave utterance. She was touched at the thoughtful 
motherlove that had dictated the arrangement of 
these rooms at a time when the daughter for whom 
they had been planned was ignorant of that mother’s 
existence. She said to herself if Lady Redwoode had 
only been hermother, what devotion she would have 
yielded her, what passionate, filial love she would 
have offered her. 

The dressing-room proved worthy of companion- 
ship with the boudoir. It was also furnished with the 
palest blue and silver, and its walls were panelled with 
plate-glass mirrors that reached from floor to ceiling. 
Upon the marble-topped dressing-tables were depo- 
sited portable writing-desks, work-boxes, and a 
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dressing-case, all exquisitely inlaid and completely 
furnished. Not a luxurious or necessary appurtenance 
to a fashionable toilet was wanting, even an ebony 


wooce could not avoid giving a formal tone to her | jewel-case being discovered upon a lace-draped 


words. 
insurmountable and icy barrier between her and 
Hellice, and she could not greet her affectionately. 
Contcious of this, and pitying the lovely young girl, 
she leaned forward and pressed a kiss upon her 
fore! ead 

In a moment the 
teara. 

Laly 


gray eyes brimmed over with 


tedwoode did not notice this emotion. 
Cocil> had just pressed her ladyship’s white hand to 
her lips, and the caress had stirred the mother’s 
heart anew to its greatest depths. 

‘You look tired, my darling,” she said, tenderly, 
bending over Cecile. “You are dusty, toe, and 
travci-worn. How selfish Iam tokeep you with me 
when you want to refresh yourself by a change of 
toilet. Let me show you to your rooms, my love, 
and ) ou shall tell me how you like them. But, first, 
let ra> introduce to you my late husband’s nephew— 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe.” 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe came forward, and clasped the 
hand which the blonde beauty graciously extended. 
fle murmured his congratulations to both mother and 
dav shter, complimented Cecile on her resemblance to 
lady Redwoode, and was charmed to sce that the 
heiress appeared to regard him favourably. 

“You must like Andrew, Cecile,” said the baroness, 
plovfu ly. “He is almost a son to me, andI shall be 
ad pointed if you-do not become excellent friends. 

come, my daring.” 

‘ > drew Cecile’s arm within her own, inclined her 
hit to Andrew with a smile, intercepting the admir- 
Ing glance he was about to bestow upon the lovely 
blonde, and then conducted jher daughter from the 
«partment, followed by Hellic oe and the ayah. 

_ They passed through a loug: wide hall, that ran 
through the ceutre of the dwelli1g, mounted a flight 
©: ‘vyhite marble stairs, with a , ichly carved balus- 





trad, and with niches in the wall, from which statues 

Ble med, and gained a han@i¢njg  UPPET corridor, 

v h ¢ h was lighted at one endbya erea t oriel window. 

aA T he rooms upon the right,” saiq I oe ly Redwoode, 

lef? ressing Cecile, “belong to me Tho, ‘© UPOB the 

re 3 ice’ * it “ ‘ 

are yours. Hellice’s rooms are ares wer, and 

are gained by yonder passage, J] will re t 1r some- 
re ¢ 5 _— e of ne ft, 4 
ore to show your cousin to her apartm oe t ’ 

. ents— 


Oh: ‘ ber wr hild- 
Fat » HO, mamma,” interrupted Cecile wit] hild 
* ’ Cagerness. “Let Hellice see my room. 5. 82 
I will see hers.” y Coms, and; 
‘he baroness smili t 
88 smnilingly aecede 4 
8° ying: ore eceded to the reques, 


tou simple child! Ii ; 
IE child! Ti i some compensation } 
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The cruelty of her late brother rose like an } tvilet-table. 


Cecile was delighted beyond measure with every- 
thing, but she went into raptures over the jewel-case, 
which she found to contain a priceless set of pear- 
shaped pearls, necklace included, and a similar set 
of turquoise jewels of the most exquisite tint- 
ing. 

“ How good you are, darling mamma,” she said, 
breathlessly, holding up the gems to the light. “ You 
seemed to know before I came that I was fair, for 
there is a tinge of blue in everything. If had been 
dark like Hellice, I could not have worn these tur- 
quoises. They are not so dark as your eyes, mamma, 
but they remind me of them!” 

“ Flatterer!” said the baroness, playfully. ‘ Let 
me show you your bedchamber. I wantto sec how 
you like that.” 

Cecile dropped her jewels reluctantly and surveyed 
the adjoining bedroom. It was fitted up entirely 
white ; a white mossy carpet covering the floor, 
the snowy bed being draped with hanging lace that 
trailed upon the carpet ; curtains of the same covering 
the windows, the chairs being covered in white em- 
broidered silk, and white exotics blooming in seulp- 
tured vases. It was a pretty, pleasant room, and 
seemed fitted for the enjoyment only of the purest 
and sweetest of dreams. 

Cecile was loud in her praise, but Hellice, with a 
long, deep breath, seemed to drink inits beauty. She 
alone noticed the lovely view from the embayed 
windows, the glimpses of leafy coverts in the wood, 
where the tame deer browsed, and of the walled lake 
and the glimmering brook at the base of the hill. 
She alone admired with appréciation the poetical 
arrangement of the lace drapery of the window, the 
flowers, and trinkets, but she could see a smile and 
a tear in every token of caro, ahd the pure, pretty 
room became sacred in her sight. 

“JT thought white the appropriate colour for a 
young girl’s bedroom,” said the baroness, gravely 
and tenderly. “I am glad youare so pleased, Cecile. 
here remains but one room more—the bath-room.” 

She opened a door as she. spoke, and revealed a 
charming little room, fitted up with pictures, a 
sea-green carpet, and with a beautifully veined 

marble bath, shaped like a deep sea-shell. There was 
a faint rose tint in the marble, like that in the heart 
of a couch, and one could easily imagine that it had 
been brought from beds of red coral, where the green 
sea-wayes play, and that mermaids had sported in its 
translucent basin. 

* This is all,” said Lady Redwoode, drawing Cecile 


to her. “May these rooms be really a bower of happi- 
ness to you, my child, as you have already nameg 
them a bower of beauty !” 

Cecile embraced her ladyship with fervour anq 
protested that if she were not happy she would be 
the most ungrateful of daughters, i 

“They are the prettiest rooms I ever saw,” sho 
said. “I never even dreamed of anything halj sy 
pretty. What do you think of them, Hellice?” sh, 
added, turning to her cousin. 

“JT have dreamed of such rooms,” said Hellico 
with mounting colour, “It seems to me that no ons 
could harbour a wicked thought in them. They 
seem made for inspiring dreams and sweet visions.” 

She paused embarrassed by Cecile’s cold, surprised 
glance, and by Lady Redwoode’s scrutinizing gaze. 
With a conscious feeling that she had overstepped 
the bounds allotted to her, she subsided into silence, 

“ And you, Renee?” said Cecile, addressing the ayah 
“Do you not think my rooms beautiful ?” 

“That I do, missy,” said the Hindoo, enthusissti- 
cally. “Never were prettier rooms, and never was 
prettier owner, my sweet.” 

Cecile made a gesture, deprecating this flattery, 
and Renee became quict and reserved at once. 
Lady Redwoode did not observe this little by-play, 
having turned to lead the departure, and Hellico 
was wrapped in thought. 

To the latter these rooms were an Eden, and she 
sighed as she looked into the sunny recesses of the 
windows and at the pictures on the walls. Her life 
had been less sunny than Cecile’s, and she fancied 
that this pleasant home would have been to her a 
very haven of rest into which neither care nor trouble 
could have entered. 

She would gladly have lingered within their 
charmed precincts the remainder of the day, but felt 
compelled to follow her hostess and cousin to tho 
rooms assigned to her use. 

As the baroness had remarked, these rooms were 
situated in one of the towers, and not far from those 
of Cecile. Unlike those of the favoured maiden, 
they had not enjoyed the personal supervision of 
her ladyship. 

They were simply a set of chambers consisting of 
dressing-room, bed-room, and bath-chamber, en 
suite, which had been from time immemorial appro- 
priated to the use of young lady visitors. 

They were bright, sunny, and pretty, but their 
chief merits were their freshness and the exquisite 
view they commanded of woodland, Peadows, and 
distant sea. The rooms were octagon-shaped and 
furnished with wide deep-seated windows, and their 
prevailing colours were crimson and white, a com- 
bination particularly pleasing to Hellice, who pos- 
sessed warm, tropical tastes, and delighted in glow- 
ing colours. 

“T like these rooms very much, Aunt Agatha,” 
she said, gratefully, noting with pleasure a small, 
well-filled book-case, a deep easy-chair, anda wide, 
crimson silk-covered couch with ample pillows., “I 
shall be very happy here.” 

Cecile flitted through the rooms, expressing her 
admiration of their arrangement, secretly exult- 
ing over the superiority of her own apartments, and 
then, dismissing the ayah to her own chambers by a 
glance, put her arm through Lady Redwoode’s and 
signified her wish to return to her domains. With 
afew kind words then to Hellice, the mother and 
daughter left the orphan to herself, and returned to 
the “blue room,” as Cecile’s boudoir had been 
named. 

Here they spent a few moments together, Lady 
Redwoode rejoicing over her newly discovered 
treasure, and Ceeile endearing herself to her by 
child-like expressions of affection. 

“It is worth all my years of suffering to find my 
daughter at last, so honest, so truthful, so gay, 
and so child-like,” said the baroness, an ineffable 
tenderness illumining her sekibenndae: “You must 
be a good daughter, Cecile, to repay me for all my 
anxieties on your account. Now dress yourself, 
love, in your prettiest attire,’*she added, “for I 
wish to introduce you to my assembled household as 
my daughter and heiress, and their future mistress. 
My steward has already acquainted them all with 
the story of my first marriage, and these faithful 
family retainers are prepared to welcome you with 
due honours.” 

With a parting caress, her ladyship quitted the 
room. 

(Tobe continued) . 
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RALPH. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Witu the elegant and attractive gambling-room 
which had the honour to be under the patronage of 
Monsieur le Grignac there was associated a little 
theatre. This amiable personage was one of those 
charmingly versatile people whose exquisite taste has 
made the purveyors to the fancy of all the world, 
and, out of the old grand ducal reception-room, from 
which an Englishman would have evolved only a frigid, 
stately apartment, fit tomake one shiver to look into, 
Monsieur le Grignac had made the prettiest, cosiest 
place of entertainment on the Continent, or, at least, 
at Baden-Baden, all draperied with hangings as rosy 
as the summer clouds, its panels covered with charm- 
ingly quaint devices, Cupids and Fauns, nymphs with 
lovely faces, gods and goddesses all human in their 
beauty, dancing girls garlanded with flowers that 
bloomed upon the walls as fresh and bright as in the 
far green fields that skirt this gay, delightful little 
town. 

It was quite incredible what pains Monsieur le Grig- 
nac had taken, He had ransacked Lurope for gems, 
made the close, dingy old Roman picture-shops dis- 
gorge their treasures, hunted up the best artists (who 
lived in garrets, and were mostly unknown, and glad to 
work for what would keep soul and body together), 
and profited by their dainty conceptions, and all this 
out of pure benevolence and a desire to see \his 
patrons happy. 

A most amiable man was this Monsieur le Grignac, 
but not a particularly handsome one. A long, hooked 
nose, a saturnine brow, sharp gray eyes that had 
at times a yellow feline sparkle in them, a pale, 
bilious complexion—that is Monsieur le Grignac as 
he comes out of the little retiring-room and looks 
around upon his guests. 

But we must remember that a man may be very 
homely as well as very good, and it would be very 
wrong to Gondemn poor Monsieur le Grignac on ac- 
count of his plain face. We may as well set it 
down to imagination, this notion, that when mon- 
sieur comes out of his office he has very much 
the air of a beast of prey, with that stealthy look 
of his, aud that shy way of turning about those 
yellow gray eyes; for is not his manner the very 
quintessence of good humour and affability ? 

“Good evening, messieurs. Ah, monsieur, how 
charmed I am to'see you. Madame le Grignac, she 
willalso be charmed. You do not play to-night? 
Very well. You do well. I approve not of playing ; 
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[THE END OF A NIGHT’S GAMBIANG.] 
but what would you? Young men will be young, 
therefore I keep a few tabies, a very few, for those 
dear young friends who love to play. Yet I felici- 
tate myself that monsieur does not play. Monsieur 
will honour the theatre. There isa dance that will 
please him.” 

The person who had accompanied the handsome 
Englishmen now came forward and presented them 
as candidates for his friend’s favour. 

“Captain Vincent Wallace, lam charmed. Mon- 
sieur Willoughby, it is too much honour. Mon- 
sieur is too kind. I can only pray that monsieur’s 
friends may be entertained in my little house,” said 
the affable Grignac, bowing, smiling, and shak- 
ing hands all round, then bowing and doing the 
same a second time. 

His mouth was very large and wide, and it had a 
trick of remaining open after its work of smiling was 
finished, and, as the teeth were long and yellow, and 
the livid under lip hung loosely, he was not by any 
means a pleasant spectacle. 

But the young men were in no way displeased, 
having travelled to see the world, and expecting to 
find peculiar people in it. In fact, they were rather 
pleased to be so affably received by the famous Mon- 
sieur le Grignac, the proprietor of the largest gaming- 
house. Stay, what are we saying ? Monsieur would 
have held up his, immaculate hands in horror. It 
was only a little salon that he maimtained ; he 
merely, so to speak, kept open.house for his friends, 
he did so love to see young people happy. 

If any tragic scenes had been enacted at this 
charming retreat, such as, for example, the shooting 
of the young German duke last season, or the stab- 
bing of the French marquis, who died cursing Le 
Grignac and the roulette-table, no one, as monsieur 
protested, with tears in his honest eyes, could possi- 
bly regret it more than he. 

He was frightfully emaciated; his nerves were 
very feeble; he was even obliged to have re- 
course to the roulette himself—he, who had always 
found his pleasure in seeing his dear friends 
pleased. 

But while we go out of our way to defend this 
innocent Le Grignac the three young men are wait- 
ing on the threshold of this Baden-Baden paradise. 

Before the little theatre, with its pretty painted 
panels, its gold and white ceiling, its gay glitter, 
aud at the other side, opening from a narrow 
vestibule, the salon, its bright, soft light flowing over 
all the middle space, its corners full of mellow 
gloom, where cruel deeds were sometimes done, its 
crowd of pale, still, excited faces, the hum of the 
fascinating wheel, the call of the croupier, and the 











clink of the florins as he swept them into the 
drawer. 

The three young men looked and longed. 

“Which shall it be, Ralph?” said Captain Vin- 
cent Wallace, his white teeth shining under his 
coal black moustache. ' 

Mr. Ralph Willoughby was the handsome English- 
man. He was tall, wore large whiskers, was fair and 
pale, and had a handsome pointed chin, which he 
stroked caressingly with his left hand as he turned 
towards his friend. For the rest, he was warm- 
hearted, impulsive, generous, affectionate. 

“What do you say, Fred? the theatre first, and 
the salon afterwards, or vice-versa ?” 

“ Precisely as you say, Ralph. It doesn’t matter 
where we begin. I suspect it will amount to much 
the same thing in the end.” 

Tinkle, tinkle went: the little bell, and up rolled 
the curtain, showing a pastoral scene—a green field 
with a warm, yellow sun lying upon it, a dark wood in 
the distance, and in the foreground a brook running 
swift and clear, and, on a rock that overhung 
the brook, sai a girl, as lovely and fresh as the 
painted Eve upon the panel by the stage, her pretty, 
dimpled face half turned away, her long, sun- 
shiny hair flowing over her white shoulders, one 
small, exquisite foot almost touching the swift run- 
ning water. At her feet a rustic swain looked and 
sighed in the most lackadaisical manner. 

It was a scene out of Arcadia—a strange picture 
to look at in this gay place. 

At the first tinkle of the bell the three young men 
had sushed in and procured seats, and now, with soul 
and senses absorbed, Ralph Willoughby was watch- 
ing the stage, his eyes intent upon that one sweet, 
childish face, following every glance of those be- 
witching eyes, seeing, hearing only her. 

Mr. Fred Howard was nmuclh less captivated. He 
could put his vpera-glass to his eye and look about 
as coolly as possible. And, as for Captain Wallace, 
it was as much as he could do to watch the effect of 
the scene upon Mr. Ralph Willoughby. 

He looked at him with curious intentness, his bold, 
impassive face every now and then breaking forth 
into a contemptuous smile. 

“ Little Victoire has done it,” he muttered, between 
his teeth. 

After awhile he released the unconscious Ralph 
from his basilisk gaze, and suffered his eyes to 
wander carelessly over the assembly. 

The worthy captain had a great many friends there 
one could see. Pretty French lorettes smiled and co- 
quetted to catch his eye, fat and stately German ma- 
trons bowed to him, and,as for glances, and nods, and 
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as evident the captain knew all 
a man of the world and 
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ard w: ing red—the hue 
paint, but net the one considered 
d becoming; then it faded 
brown, till it fi ially culmi- 
nated into a superb black, which was certainly a 
miracle of art, since it only revealed a purple tinge 
when the light fell upon it from certain directions. 
The captain’s hair had once been remarkably hand- 

and it was long, dark, and curling still. Hedid 
not need any rouge, since he had a colour result- 
ing from the too frequent use of such liquids as not 
only cheer but inebriate. For the he had a 
strut, a swagger, and an overbearing, insolent air, if 
he chose to show it. 

Yet.such is the versatility of genius that-he cauld 
at times be affable, gentle, deferential, courtegys, 
and otherwise affect the high-byved, noble-minded 
gentleman which he might lave beeu, but was, 2ct ; 
tor he had early acquired a distaste for .truphfal- 
ness, sobriety, industry, aud allepher virtues. 
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Work had always been partiewlarly distasteful to, 


him, and Satan, who, as .thewld rhyme says, has al- 
ways plenty of loose work lying about for idle hands 
to do, had immediately. taken him into his service. 
Thus far;his. master. had no reason to complain of 
being negligently served, and the. captain had not 
been cheated of his.wages. © He had,pagaded his 
florid face, with. itsamelancholy retiniscences. of 
former beauty, now. bleared and. haggard. by. vice 
and time, im @llthe capitals of Barope, avblot upon 
the sunghine and ashame upon humanity. 

You will see that our two friends were in very 
pretty company, without, todo them justice, being in 
the least aware of it. 

They had formed his acquaintance in Vienna, and 
it being for the captain's interest to hide his cloven 
foot, his versatile accomplishments had made him in- 
valuable. 

Mr. Fred gazed about at his leisure,and Mr. Ralph 
grew more entranced by the pretty actress, sud- 
denly the curtain fell, the lights went out, and I'red 
yawned and Ralph came out of his dream. 

‘ And now for th cried the capiain, gaily. 

“ But not to play,” said Mr. Ralph. “ I promised 
St. John I wouldn't,” he added, aside to Fred. 

Monsieur Le Grignac was by. . He had ears 
over, aud had caught the whispered 
he gave them a bow and a smile, 

“Ho was.charmed with his yeumg 
prove playing.” 

Captain, Wallace listened with 
upon his face, and then, like 
was, he led his frien 
the wildest play was 
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watched them delightedly, 
and th vulture-like expr m fixing itself 
ni ly upon his livid face, he, hurried along the 
aisles of the little theatre, and. up to the 
small private shut off from the 
he tapped impatiently. 

Nobody answered. 

“Vie he cried. 

Still red, and then Monsieur le Grig- 
nac must have been very much vexed, for he so far 
it himself as to swear. 

“Curse you! if you don’t come out, I’1— 

There was « slight movement within, then the 
door opened, and a small, beautiful face looked ont. 

V hat want?” she in a cold, un- 
moved voice. 

‘ Victoire 
tiv was livid and quite speechless with rage. 
stood there, so lovely and, defiant, he 
liked to strike her to the earth, crush 
out her beauty—trample upon it. Something how- 
ever restrained him. 

Not pity surely. 

spoke. 

“ Come ont.” 

“Tam going home,” she said, quietly 

* Come down into the hall,” he demanded. 

“1 am going home,” she reiterated. 

‘You go home if you dare,” he hissed; “ 
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* Who ienitié you into notice? Who petted you, 
pampered and praised your beanty, and showed 
you how it might ncke your fortune ?” 

“You again, monsieur,” said the girl, a crimson 
glow flashing over the paleness of her cheeks. 

“Ingrate!” whined Monsieur.le Grignac. “ You 
dare not deny it. And now you desert me—you, the 
child of my charity, desert me in my old age——” 

“Monsieur!” she replied, her large eyes gazing 
steadily upon him. “Who trampled on every in- 
nocent ¢<-ught of my heart? Who gncered at my 
modesty, mocked at my scruples, cursed my tears ? 
Once more, monsieur, it was you.’ 

He looked upon her fierce ly. 

She turned away. He did not see the pitiful ap- 
peal in her face, he would not have eared ior it if 
he had. He only chafed and.swore in impotent 
fury. 

“T'll turn yeu into the street. 

She turned again towards him. 

‘Go, monsicur!” She waved her hand. 

“ Will you.come down?” 

“T will come down.” 

“You won't—you mean to cheat me—false—mé- 


rh—” 


vwohant 


“Monsieur,I will come.” 
He looked at her for amement, still mistrusting her. 
Phen he went away, shaking his heatl wrathfully, his 


yellow teeth chattering, and his loose under lip all 


in @ quiver. 

¥ou'dbetter do.so,” he muttered. “ Put-on your 
prettiestdress—there are some new people—two of 
them from England, worth a mine of gold. If you 
don’t do. your.best, 1l1——” And he. walkedaway 
in the midst of his threats. 

She shut the door upon him,.geing»back.to the 
table. and taking up the-ornaments she hadjthrown 
thereydooking at them as if she-loathed;them. 

What a pale, weary. face the mirroypresented, but 
how strangely beautiful imall its:pain. 

“ Ah, why was Imade for.this. life ?”),she sobbed, 
but with dry eyes. She dared not weep; but stood 
there in tearless agony, praying to,e@ren that this 
life might end. And then.shegphought of young 
girls like herself~she wasenlysixteen—growing up 
beneath the shelter of pure homes, mothers’ lips pray- 
ing for them, knowing vice only by name, never half 
guessing how black it wasinnocent and pure as 
the angels. And she! .what depths of shame was 
she not familiar with—this child with the childish 
face, the yearning, uuquenchable longing-for good in 
her heart ! 

There were plenty of bright, beautiful dresses 
in the room, jewels, in profusion, diamonds, or they 
looked likesuch, in the little parian casket. She put 
on one of the, dresses; it was some soft, shining 
fabric, blue as the summer sky, and.it set off her lily 
face and deep beauty. But she was not thinking of 
that; she was as sad as if she were putting on her 
shroud. 

At last she stole out, 2 guilty look upon her young 
face, and an expression of shame and unutterable 
dread. She came quickly to the door of the hall, The 
crowd had increased, and moved towards her; the 
place was still arid breathless, each table surrounded 
by a pale, excited group. At every, one of them 
fortunes were lost and hearts broken,.and the pro- 
mise and hope of many a life destroyed. 

She carried a mask in her hand, and now, as she 
came to the entrance of the salon, she put it on has- 
tily, and then mingled with the throng. 

Monsieur le Grignac, watching her from the sofa 
where he received his young friends, gave a look of 
satisfaction, 

Near one: of the tables in a remote corner Mr. Ralph 
Willoughby stood, watching the game, growing fas- 
cinated in spite of himself, and conscious of a longing 
desire to test his luck. 

“ Monsieur does not play?” said a winning voice 
at his:side. 

He looked down, quite. startled. A lady in full 
evening dress with a black mask on, through the 
eyelets of which shone a pair of large sad eyes, stood 
by his side. 

“ No, mademoiselle,” said he, in very good French. 

“ Monsieur does well,”. she said, softly, in pure 
English. ‘ Monsieur is an Englishman.” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle. But how does mademoiselle 
know ?” he asked, smiling, again speaking English, 
which after all was the best for him. 

“Mademoiselle knows,”* she said, 


roguishly, 
“Mademoiselle has not. been here so many evenings 


for nothing. She seesstrange things here. Monsieur 
would do well to retire,” she added, in a whisper. 

Mr. Ralph Willoughby was. a little startled, but 
laughed gaily, saying, “ | am flattered by the interest 
which mademoiselle takes in me, but she can hardly 
expect me to go away, since that would be to lose 
her charming society.” 

“ Monsieur does not speak the language of com- 
pliment well——but silence, monsieur!” 
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She had glanced around furtively, and now s lipped 
away and was lost in the crowd. 

Presently Monsieur le Grignac sauntered up, and 
accosted his young friend with the most affable air 
in the world. 

* Monsieur fee not play,” he said, smiling. “ T 
is wise if monsieur be ove of those who kuow; 
avhen to stop.” 

He was just;thinking that he had a strong de- 
sire to try hisdJuck a few times, and he did not ming 
thedoss of the money. As to the infatuation, he was 
not so foolish as to have no command over hiin-:eli. 
So, he answered mensicur rather absently, his oy. 
still fixed upon the fascinating wheel : ; 

‘They black has. been a@ long time; tha 

e its. turn soon—is.if/not so, monsieur 2” 
¥f le Grignac smiled. 

*Monsicur is.shvewd. If I were going to p lay J 
ee on the-gadebut I approve not of play, 
sai apparently attless man. 

\His,opinion thua-strepgtheued) Mr. Ralph eucsso:] 
onthe.red and.avon. 

‘*Monsicur was:right,.daidvMonsiour |. 


Thus. encoumaged, he 


Grignac, 


ed egeip, but this tine 
his ilerins»,went, under ;the exoupier’s rake int. 
hthe daawer. «Half. vexed, he tried again and again, 
and.mew-completely drawn, inte: theexeitement liv 
sat dewnand gave his whole soul upetesthe game. 
For along time he won—the flozins ageunmalating in 
aglittering pile. His face was flushed, his. eycs 
brightt»his.bewildcyment and abgerptiomwere entire. 

*:Monsiourewilljbreak the bank ifjhegoes on in 
womni »saidyagmeone close by. 

+ rage e plaged and won. 

timefogmonsieur to stop !” said:a soft, low 
¥voieeat his side. 
‘Wile startedymp, gazed cagenhy avowtid. Who. was 
it? What asgeciation hadphatveiconwith thatones 
that had delighted him ,iméhectheatredwo, hours be- 
fore?” 

“ Does monsieur play ??»asked:the-eroupiecr. 

He hesitated. He yed.enough for once ; 
prudence said stopghetdid,not meen to fail into 
low vices. He had played enovgh to prove that 
he could be agentleman anda m: a of the world and 
not lose himself in dissipation. 

* Will not monsieur give the bank its revenge ?” 

Yes, he would. play, once more. , But this time 
the wrong number-and-colour came u pyand the florins 
were swept away bythe ivexorable croupicr. 

Mr. Ralph Willeughby’s faee clouded. So he 
played again, and again, and lost; and now in his 
vexation and disappointment he was less careful aud 
lost continually. 

By and by his friend came and touched him on 
the shoulder. 

“Come away, Ralph.” 

“Let me alone,” he said,doggedly. “Come in- 
deed ; I’ve_lost a couple.of thousand already !’ 

Ralph’s face grew more and more moody, and after 
an hour more he got up suddenly, striking his fist 
upon the table with an oath. 

Captain Wallace came up with a sympathetic face. 

“You'll |have better. luck, at :cards, my, boy. | 
don’t mind losing a game or, two, just to console 
you.” 

He caught at this, and they. walked off together 
to an adjoining room, where there was a small but 
exceedingly select company. 

It might have easily been divided into two classes 
—those who cheated, and those who were cheated. 
But it was not so easy tosee the distingtion at « 
glance, and a novice would sooner have imagine: 
that those sober, quiet gentlemen who sipped their 
Johannisberg, and; put .down their cards in. such 
orderly fashion,were the peers, of Captain Vincent 
Wallace. 

The room was still, everybody being intent upon 
their game, as who would not be when so much was 
at stake ? 

They sat down and played with varying succes 
for a long time ; but. by and by the Johaunisberg 
began to get into Ralph’s head, and-it-was remark- 
able that as it did sothe money went more and more 
into the hands of Monsieur le Capitaine. But Mr. 
Ralph Willoughby was not at’ all discomiited, being 
by this time in that blissful state in whichsublunary 
losses are the merest. trifles, and he declared loudly 
that he didn’t care who. won; #. Captain: Wallace 
chose to-win he might do so till morning.’ He.could 
raise money enough on+his. property in England to 
buy all Germany. 

And, then the curious crowd began to gather 
around this: gay young Englishman: on. its edge 
hovered the benevolent Grignac, grinning horribly. 
and his yellow teeth «glistening like a» shark's. 
Doubtless he was pleased: to; seerhis: young fricnd 
enjoying himself. 

Still farther to contribute to,the amusement of the 





crowd, Ralph began to sing songs; which must have 
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be n very entertaining, for the crowd laughed, 


shouted, and swore in twenty different dialects that | bedstead which he had touched. 


the young Englishman was. a prince of good fel- 
lows. 

He did not get any better as the evening went on, 
the Johannisberg got higher and higher, and things 
in general didn’t look quite so delightful as they had 
done 

He grew morose and cursed his ill-luck, abused 
his antagonist, and finally eccused him of cheating. 
At which Captain Wallaee arose, looking fiercely into 
his eyes, muttered the word “liar,” aud followed it 
by a sharp blow across the face. 

“Mr. Ralph staggered back, blood flowing and lis 
seuses coming back at the same instant. But his rage 
was uncontrollable, and quick as thought he’snatched 
a pistol from the captain’s beli. But its-companion 
was already in the captain’s hand, and there was a 
baleful gleam in his eyes that Monsieur le: Grignac 
knew to mean danger. 

That kind-hearted man threw himself upon his 
knees and implored his young friends not to harm 
themselves, nor to compromise his establishment. 

Nobody minded him. 

“ Put it down,” said the eaptain, ominously. 

Mr. Ralph did not put itdown,and the noxt instant 
the bullet hissed through the air, and young Wil- 
loughby fell. 

The, noble captain shrugged his shoulders, say- 
ing, “I gave him fair warning,” and walked away. 

Nobody minded the woman in the mask, with the 
great, terror-stricken eyes peering through. 

They took him up and carried him into another 
apartment. It was on the ground floor, and quite 
remote from the gaming-rooms. It was a place 
where a great many strauge things went on—where 
men died: sometimes—where often something stark 
and cold lay stretched perfectly unconscious of the 
merriment, excitement and life that thrilled through 
the gay rooms overhead—a place which the policé 
politely ignored, and Monsieur le Grignac never 
showed to visitors, although it was one of the most 
important apartments in the house. 

So, presently, Ralph Willoughby lay there on: the 
narrow bed still and pale. 

The room was low and dark; the light froma 
single lamp threw strange shadows. upon the walls 
and a lurid shade upon the three who bent over the 
insensible man. 

These were Monsieur le Grignac,. ghastly and 
grim, a sallow, careless-looking-atiendant bout the 
place, and the girl Victoire; her mask dropped, her 
face white with terror, her eyes soft with pity. 

She looked up piteously at the servant. 

“Ts it death, do you think, Wilhelm?” 

“T doubt, mademoiselle.” 

“There is his friend?” asked Monsieur ke Griznac. 

“ At the upper end of the salon.” 

“Go to him and tell him that his friend is hurt— 
tell him that he is in thebestof hands, aud his life 

lepends upon his being kept quict. Keep him away 
at allevents, and send someone for the surgeon. If 
he dies the other must never know it.” 
we went. Monsieur le Grignac turned to the 

Sirk: 

“Will you keep watch over him, Victoire ?” 

“T will, monsieur.” 

He looked at -her doubtfully. Sho was: too sub- 
missive, 

“You mean to play me some trick!” he.,aid;sa- 
vagely. 

Her innoeent eyes met, his. 

“ What trick should I play, monsieur ?” 

He glanced at her angrily, and went off muttering. 

But monsieur’s temperament was so very elastic! 
When-he reached the salon he was so gravely: ami- 
avle, so filled with concern and regret for this most 
unfortunate rencontre, that: you would have thought 
that if ever there were an angel in mortal disguise it 
was Monsieur Ié“Grignac. 

Mr. Fred Howard, completely sobered, accepted 
Monsieur le Grignac’s report of his friend’s state, and 
lay down upon.one of the sofas in the anteroom 
till such time as he might-be permitted to go to. him. 

By and by, monsieur, with. commendable -solicitude, 
thought he would go down and see after his: patient ; 
he went alone, letting lrimself in at the door of the 
mysterious room by hisown key. To his surprise 
he found himself in total darkness. 

‘“'Vietoire !” he cried, 

Victoire did not answer. 

“ Sacré! where’s the girl?” hesaid, angrily. 

He advanced a step, striking against the. bed, his 
hand coming in contact with something cold. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried, with chatteringteeth. He 
was doubtless alone with the corpse—and that touch 

——ugh! He shivered, and with infinite difficulty 
thrust his shaking fingers into his pockets, finding 
Some matches at last. He. soon; got: a light, and 
wwe blue, weird flame. stared. blankly. around the 
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thronged, on board and ashore there were confusion, 


It was'empty. It was only the cold iron of the 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue Magnolia lay at the wharf just on the eve of 
her departure. The decks and the quay ‘were 


bustle, hurry, sentiment and tears. Rose Beauchamp 
paced up and down the deck. 
She looked a -pretty, picturesque figure in her 
gray travelling-cloak and jaunty cap, with her rosy 
cheeks and kindling eyes. A great many people 
turned to look at heras she passed, but Rose did not 
notice it, or if she did-never thought about it in tle 
least. 
She was wondering why her guardian, Mr. St. John 
Willoughby, did not come to say good-bye and see her 
safely off,as he had promised to do,and her bright, 
dark eyes looked over the heads of. the crowd, eagerly 
up and-down the narrow street that led to the quay, 
but . not finding what she sought. She began to 
think he was net coming, and her face grew a little 
more grave. 
She was not one to bear disappointment easily ; 
vehement, impulsive, exacting, concentrating the 
whole. force of a strong nature upon her likes and 
dislikes, she had made half a dozen friends and a 
score of enemies at Madame Corinne’s school which 
she was just leaving; but six earnest friends are 
worth a hundred lukewarm ones, so that Rose was 
not, perhaps, so unfortunate after all. 
While she watched and waited for her guardian 
she noticed the little by-plays that went onunder her 
eyes. 
Rose knew nothing of the world—the real world 
—and everybody knows that the world of boarding- 
schools, and of young ladies’ imaginations is a thing 
very unlike this round globe, freighted full with 
passion and aspiration, with sorrow and disaster, 
that goes rolling on and on through all sorts of 
rough weather, but: getting we hope every day 
nearer to peace and that perfection of which poets 
dream. 
In this ideal worid all men, if not handsome, are at 
least noble and manly—at least all men werth loving 
were so. 
But there, sitting on the bench, his shoulders 
curving forward, aud his chin drooping upon his 
breast, holding by ove bony hand to the railing, sat 
a cadaverous-looking man, heavy featured, with dull, 
stolid eyes. 
A pretty woman with an April face stood over 
him, or ran hither -and thither, ministering to his 
camfort. 
The cld, sad story—going away for his healih; 
but he would be left asleep where he was going, 
and the little wife would return alone and sorrowful. 
What would it matter? All the world to the little 
wife, as her face plainly said. How could she love 
him so—that heavy, spiritless lump of clay? Healthy 
he might once have been, but never bright, 
chivalrous, alive in every nerve. 
Some old family disease, from its lair far back in 
the past, had reached down throngh ages and laid 
its blighting hand upon him. 
Yet if he had been as graceful as King Arthur, and 
as handsome as Sir Launcelot, ke could not have 
been more worshipped or better served. 
Rose marvelled, her ruby lip curling with a little 
secret contempt—not knowing that love like beauiy 
can never be explained or accounted for by any philo- 
sophy known to mortals. 
Suddenly Rose Beauchamp’s eyes’ glowed and 
darkened; they had wandered away from the pale 
consumptive and his loving, patient little wife, and 
eaught sight of a tall figure, straight as a mast, a 
head and shoulders above the crowd, coming swiftly 
towards her. 
Her heart. bounded gladly, the red roses on her 
checks brightened ; fresh from the reading of a novel 
the lover’s passionate*words leaped to her lips. 
Mr. Ralph Willoughby, who had fallen in love with 
her at first, and. whom she alternately allured and 
repelled, would have given half his fortune to have 
won from her such a look as she gave Mr. St. John. 
Yet he was not her lover—not even a butterfly gallant 
whocarried her fan and made sonnets to her beauty, 
only her, guardian, dark, graveand thirty-five. He 
came direct to her with. outstretched hand. But 
though nota lover, Mr. St. John could not resist the 
temptation of the round rosy cheek, and he gave 
her a quiet kiss by way of greeting, a8 his.age: and 
relation to her. gave him arighttodo. ‘Thensmiling 
into her bright eyes, he said, pleasantly: 
“ Rose does not belie her name this morning. You 
look as fres}. and sweet as if you had been growing 
in the wild wood all your life, instead of having just 
escaped from Madame Corinne’s hot-house. How have 
you managed to do it?” 








# Oh, I took my treatment into my own hands.’ If 
she put me on a diet of mathematics and the dead 
languages, with a confection of romance’ and poetry 
at the end, I just ignored the first arid feasted on 
the dessert, and madame eould not for her: lifé help 
herself.” 

“Naughty girl,” he said, smiling. “You ‘have 
learnt nothing, I daresay. Do you know yourmul- 
tiplication table?” 

“T am afraid not,” she answered; demitrely. 

“Do you keep a diary? Can you’manage ac- 
counts? Do you know the ‘price of ‘sugar’and 
coffee ?” 

“ Oh, I pray you mercy !"—she held up‘her hands 
with a pretty look of vexation—* Of course Idon’t 
know any of those horrid things. }-woulda’t fer the 
world.” 

“But what are you going to do when you want 
anything for instance ?” 

“Why, Iishall just give Adolphe an ‘order,-and 
have the bill'sent to you,” she said, laughing. 

“ A very easy way, upon my word. ‘Well, well, 
it isfortunate that you are to have a duenna. It is 
to be hoped she will have common sense.”* Bythe 
way, I was to see her this morning. Shall we'go 
below ?” 

Mademoiselle is indisposed this’ morning, “and 
cannot see anyone,” said Rose, with sudden gravity. 
“Mademoiselle,” he echoed, his fitee’velouding. 
“Have you then’ chosen a Frenchwoméan ‘for''your 
companion ?” 

“T have,” she said; quickly drawing’ herself up, 
with an assamption of offended dignity. 

“Rose! Rose! *” When you know my objéctiohs to 
that people.” 

“1 do not know your reason’ for it, dnd T dm 
under no obligation to cater to an unreasonable pre- 
judice.” 7 : 

“It was enough that I did object,” he said, without 
remarking ‘her petulance. “ Who is the woman ? 
Where did she come from?” 

“She came to Madame Corinne’s to’ assist her in 
the school. Madame quarrelled with her as ‘she is 
apt to do with her teachers, and I espoused ‘made- 
moiselle’s part,” said Rose, rather haughtily. d 
“Had she any references?” he asked, knitting his 
brows. 

“J never asked,” she replied, with cold indifference. 
“ A mere adventuress!” he excl:imed. “Worse 
and worse; Rose, you-have been f olish and impru- 
dent.” 

She reddened, and thee was a bi. vst of angry teara 
in her eyes. 

“JT must see this woman,” continued Mr. St. ohn: 

“Mademoiselle is ill, and cannet be seen,”: said 

Rose, firmly. “And,” grower pier, “I wishuyou 
wdhld not treat me like a child. i am old enough 
to take care of myself.” 
Her guardian looked down at tiis eighteen-year- 
old embodiment of wisdom and prudence, with. an 
amused, compassionate smile. She blushed rosy with 
shame beneath his kind eyes. 

He said, at length: 

“How came you to be so much. wiser than the 
rest of us? Iam ‘almost twice as old: ag you, and 
I don’t. pretend to be able to take care of myself. 
But I suppose this woman can’t do you muehk harm 
ina month. I am coming to you at the end of that 
time, and I shall certainly send her away then if I 
don’t like her.” 

“ Do so,” was Rose’s laughing reply, and than’Mr, 
St. John, not caring to prolong tie contest longer, 
walked up and down the deck with her, talking plea- 
santly of what had been and what should be. . Then 
he found a comfortable seat for her, arranged her 
shawl, and attended toall her little caprices twith*that 
air of gallantry so irresistibly wimving. 

The Misses Harrington, three tull sisters; stylish 
but unattractive, looked on with a little fevling’ of 
envy in their hearts, setting him down as’ Rose’s'be- 
trothed or a hopeful suitor at least. Bat Mr. St. 
John was neither, as we have said. A variety ‘of 
sunny glances had been levelledat him in vain, smil- 
ing eyes, rosy lips—all the» nameless) witehe 
of grace and beauty ; they might as well have been 
painted upon canvas. If ever he gave them a 
second thought it was only that they reealled.a pic- 
ture long ago put away in the sacred silenee’of me- 
mory, never spoken of, but never forgetten—ra face 
pale and pure as anangel’s, set in ahalo of fair 
hair. 

He had had a little experience, a sharp;terrible 
grief cutting deep into his sont and influencing his 
whole life. It was long past. Time's effacing fisgers 
had touched it gently, smoothing wway. tho sharpest 
angles, veiling its ghastliness, invosting it'with a ten- 
der, holy light. That face no more pervatedhis days, 
nor haunted his lonely nights. Passion swans spent, 
and grief had wearied itself out. Now the facé»was 
like that of one who is dead, ch -ished@with tender 











She put on a comic look. 
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doors 
awe. 
Was she dead? Perhaps! Heaven alone knew. 

Mr. St.John did not. He walked away from the boat, 
not thinking of her. No one carries about a dead 
weighi for ever, Let ever so deep a gulf be opened 
at our ‘eet, the business, the petty cares and worries, 
the small pleasures of life bridge it over, and we 
cross as safely if not as gaily as before. 

_S8o Mr. St. John walked away in the still, bracing 
air of the autumn morning, aliveand alert, brimming 
with vitality, genial and sweet at heart, in spite of 
life's r ugh usage, thinking of his clients, of the 
position he was to take that day, of the case 
he hoped to win next week, of bonds and mortgages 
and stocks; something at first, too, of Rose Beau- 
champ and her pretty vexatious wilfulness, but for- 
getting her before he had turned the first corner. 

Litile need was there to envy Rose as she sat for- 
lornly where he left her crying behind a veil. The 
Missc | Harrington need not purse their prim lips, 
and r «olve toavenge themselves upon her happiness 
by sli,,liting her at table. : : 

One can be rich, beautiful, and eighteen, and yet 
most miserable. Poor Rose was never more unhappy 
in her life than when she sat there an object of envy 
to the Misses Harrington. The whole of her short 
life Lad been lonely. It had all been passed at 
school ; look ¢ back over it, it seemed a tiresome 
monot ony, onl¥ broken by Mr. St. John’s occasional 
visits. 

They had been golden threads across its dark 
woof. He had come to her from time to time, 
handsome, courtly, gallant, very kind, the impersona- 
tion of her ideal. She had lived upon these visits 
for wceks, while he, going away, and losing himself 
in the turmoil cf business, only thought of her now 

id tien little girl possessing much character 
and considerable will, who would one day be very 
preity, and would be likely to give him a good deal 
of trouble. y ; r 

Hie rather hoped that someone would marry her 
early, and take her off his hands, but until that time 
he mcant to do his duty by her. In the 
take of life it happened to Rose, as it too « 
to people of her temperament, she 
und received very little. 

Tho land was fading from sight, and they were 
fast passing into the open sea, when a light touch 
was laid upon Rose's shoulder. : 

“7 Miss 
lover that she is so ¢ 
voice. 

Ross blushed guiltily. 

*“ No, mademoiselle!” she said, abruptly. 

But she drew her own conclusions. She bent 
down and kissed her—a Judas kiss, if Rose had but 
known it. 

“But monsieur aud my little lady had a ‘long téte- 
a-tite.” said mademoiselle, stealthily watching Rose 
out of the eyes. ‘“ Those tall ladies 
yonder were quite enraged about it. They said you 
were all but married—not knowing that my poor eyes 


are opened, and one looks in with holy 


as a 


rive and 
ften does 
gave everything, 


becaus: Ros 


has parted from her 
said a soft, insinuating 


‘ste ?” 


corners of her 


were wide open.” 

Rose laughed. 

“Mr. St. John Willoughby is my guardian,” she 
said. “Ihave known him ever since I was a little 
girl, 
And 
isc le, thoughtful 
ss Kose to grow up?” 
Rone smiled blushingly. 

“| think not; Mr. St. John has ahistory. I don’t 
quite know it, but I believe that there was a tragic 
elen.ont in it.” 

“ An affair du ceur ?” cried mademoiselle, eagerly. 
‘Oh, I shall be charmed to know it! I do so love 


monsieur is still a bachelor,” said made- 
y. “Is it that he is waiting for 
she added, slyly. 


M 


roma ace. 

“\7e will ask Mrs. Gordon to tell. us about it when 
were ch Roselands,” said Rose. “I used to tease her 
for iie story, but she always put her spectacles 
high up on her nose, looked out from under them as 
solemaly as an owl, and said, ‘Child, you are too 
young.’ Oh, she’s a dear, stupid old thing, is Mrs. 
Gord n.” 

“ Tell me all about your friends, my dear,” said 
madewoiselle, sitting down on the bench, then ar- 
i¢ a handkerchief on her lap, she unrolled her 
eubroidery, looking up Rose as she did so witha 
face ci such innocent, affectionate interest that Rose 
was more sure than ever that Merie Hilan was the 
wnost »bused person in the world, and her own un- 
selfish and devoted friend. 

She brightened up at once, she was always so glad 
to talk of Roselands. 

Once, when she was achild, she had spent a whole 
happy yearthere, and Mr. St. John’s stately kindness 
aud Ralph’s boyish gallantries, the petting and ad- 
auivation she had won from everybody had made the 
time «-lightful. 

Ros hxed nothing better than «to talk .of Rose- 


rar 


lands and its people by the hour, and mademoiselle 
was never tired of listening. 

Her attentive face was always bright and sym- 
pathetic. If she drew Rose on to talk, her interest 
in eyerything that related to Rose she declared must 
be her excuse. 

And so the hours went on till the shores rose 
in sight, and the deep green of its fields and foliage 
gleamed through the mist to gladden the sea-weary 
eyes. 

(To be continued.) 


KITTY MOORE. 

It was about seven o'clock, a chill November 
evening, and raining hard. 

It had been raining all day—a dull, steadfast, un- 
compromising sort of rain ; and when, at sunset, the 
dark curtain of clouds lifted itself up a little, dis- 
closing a golden rim of light, it ought, according to 
all precedent, to have cleared up; but, on the con- 
trary, the rim died away into darkness, and it 
rained more persistently than ever; while the wind, 
sighing heavily through the dripping branches of 
the trees, added to the melancholy of the scene. 

There was only one figure visible in the gloomy 
landscape—that of Mark Telworthy, soliloquizing 
in no very cheerful strain as he plodded onwards 
through rain, mist, and chilly wind. 

“Wouldn't have caught me in this scrape if I 
hadn’t thought it was going to clear up,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “These short cuts across the 
country are the very deuce when a fellow isn’t 
exactly certain about his way. But, then, what was 
I todo? That woman and her little one must have 
ridden somewhere, and I am not yet quite boor 
enough to let 2 woman ride outside in such a storm 
as this. I suppose the luggage is at Wayland by 
this time, and so would Ihave been if [ shadn’t lost 
my way sixteen times in each half-hour. Soaking 
wet, too, with my hair plastered down to my face, 
and my bogts saturated through and through! I 
wonder what Miss Forrester would think of the gay 
cavalier who is coming from far countries to woo 
her, if she could only see him now!” 

An odd, saturnine kind of smile ‘came: across his 
face as he murraured these words, yet it was not an 
unattractive physiognomy—with its bronzed com- 
plexion, thick brown beard, and dark eyes. 

“My old uncle is determined that I shall have 
a wife,” went on Mark Telworthy, unconsciously 
following the first current of his musings, “ and 
I suppose it may as well be Miss Dora Forrester as 
anyone else,if she be willing. Idon’t really see why 
a man with plenty of leisure and more money than he 
knows what to do with shouldn’t pay his tribute to 
society in the shape of a wedding-ring!” 

Mr. Telworthy moved his dripping cloak from 
one shoulder to the other. 

“Wet through, as I live! and the knaves called it 
waterproof, and made me pay waterproof price for 
it, and—hullo . 

Just at that moment Mr, Telworthy, momentarily 
heedless of his footing, missed it, and slid, slowly and 
surely, down into a deep, muddy ditch that sloped 
abruptly down from the footpath. 

One instant he lay there motionless, with the rain 
falling into his open mouth; then he scrambled up 
with a lively sense of disgust. 

“Fortunately no bones are broken; but, ye fates, 
what an awful amount of mud a fellow can contrive 
to appropriate when he rolls down hill! I wonder 
what other interesting adventure fate may have in 
store for me. There’s a light shining in the 
hollow—it’s just possible I may be able to dry my- 
self in front of some hospitable blaze ; here goes for 
trying the experiment !” 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated the Widow Meeker 
as she opened the deor on the dripping and doleful 
apparition of Mr. Telworthy ; “who are you?” 

“A poor traveller, madam,” returned the appari- 
tion, theatrically, ‘‘ who asks but temporary shelter.” 

“Come in, come in,” said the hospitable widow. 
“ Well, if you ain’t pretty well soaked! Cicero, get 
up quickly and don’t sit starin’ into the fire as if you 
never see anybody before in your life.” 

Cicero, a tall, raw-boned youth of seventeen 
years, obeyed his mother’s behests as far as the 
“eetting up” was converned, but continued to 
stare as Mr. Telworthy humorously related his ad- 
ventures. 

“Do tell!” ejaculated the widow. “Sit down 
before the fire—dear me, how wet and muddy you 
are. You'd better stay all night—Ci¢ero wont mind a 
stretch before the fire, and his bed is very com- 
fortable.” 

But to this the traveller would not listen. He had 
set forth with the intention of reaching his original 
destination that aight, nor did he intend to alter the 
programme, 





“Well, anyhow, you'd better put on my old 
man’s ginger-coloured overcoat,” said Mrs. Meeker, 
“Cicero, run and get your father’s coat up in the 
green chest under the eaves. It’s an old thing, sir, 
but it’s warm and thick.” 

“So Mr. Mark Telworthy set forth from the Widow 
Meeker’s door, in a huge overcoat of yellowish- 
brown cloth, patched here and there by thrifty 
fingers, and glistening with huge brass buttons, 
wherever a button could possibly be put, and carry- 
ing a green cotton umbrella—the private property of 
Cicero. 

“ Outré, but comfortable,” he muttered ; “and now 
then for Wayland !” 

Long and tedious seemed the journey ere the 
lights of Wayland gleamed through the wet, mist, 
and fog of the dismal autumn night. It was a 
handsome, rather ostentatious-looking house, of gray 
stone, with a gonservatory built out on one side, and 
a huge iron fence with stone pillars enclosing it ; but 
the lights, shining brightly through drawn crimson 
curtains, presented a cheerful contrast to the gloom 
and darkness of the outer world. 

“Thank goodness I am here,” thought Mr. 
Telworthy a8 he found his way through the dripping 
hedges and pulled the first bell he came to. 

The door fiew open as if by magic. 

“ Hullo, old fellow! You've come at last, have you?” 
was the noisy greeting froma stout, good-humoured 
looking man, who dragged him hospitably in. “ Wet 
as a drowned rat, eh? Well, there’s a fire in the 
kitchen that would dry up the deluge itself.” 

Mr. Telworthy had scarcely recovered from the 
warmth of this salutation ere he received a slap 
on the back from a tall young man in his shirt- 
sleeves. 

“TI s’pose we may as well be friends,” said this per- 
sonage as Mr. Telworthy turned rather indignantly 
around. “I’m the gardener.” 

“The gardener, eh ?” said our hero, somewhat be- 
wildered. “ And who, in the name of all that’s enig- 
matical, do you suppose fam?” 

* You're Paul Peckerly, the new butler, come from 
York, and what’s the reason you didn’t come in tho 
stage, instead of coming this kind of way, I for 
one can’t tell.” 

“ Oh—I’m Patt Peckerly, the butler, am I?” said 
Mr. Telworthy, with a grim smile, and rather dis- 
posed to humour the joke. “ Well, upon my word, 
you read human nature pretty well.” 

“ And here is cook,” said the tall young man, in- 
troducing a pretty female, “and this is Mary Smith, 
the chambermaid, and Bessie, the laundress ; I assure 
you, Mr. Peckerly, we’re quite a social little family 
down in the-kitehen here. Let me take your coat, 
Mr. Peckerly—pretty well drenched,eh? Oh, I beg 
your pardon,” for at this moment he caught sight 
of the personage who had first admitted the stranger, 
and who was bowing slowly, like a machine wound 
up and forgotten—“ this is Mr. Layard, the—the 
gentleman whom you are about to supersede.” 

“T assure you, however,” began that “gentleman,” 
“there will be no ill-feeling between us. I resigned 
my post voluntarily. Not but what the position has 
its advantages ; the Forresters havea very good so- 
cial standing here, and the old folks are very good; 
but Miss Dora’s a Tartar!” 

“Miss Dora’s a Tartar, is she?” inquired the new 
arrival, with a curious contraction of his brow. 

The ex-butler shook his head ominously. 

“You'll say so when you hear her scolding her 
father and mother, and kicking the cat across the 
floor, and threatening poor little Miss Kitty-—” 

“ And who is Miss Kitty ?” 

“Well, she’s a poor relation ; her father was 
killed by @ railroad accident last year, and she’s 
livin” here and making herself generally useful. 
She dresses Miss Dora’s hair, and arranges the 
flowers im the vases, and helps Besgie with the fine 
laces, and. well, she does # good many things. 
Whew! there goes thebell. I'll bet five pounds it's 
Miss Dora’s jerk.” 

“J should think Miss Dora’s jerk must be rathor 
dangerous to the bell wires, then,” said Mr. Tel- 
worthy, looking up at the vibrating: coils of wire 
above him. 

“It’s coals,” said cook, shrewdly. “Mr. Layard, 
they ought to have been taken up long ago.” 

“Peckerly, you take ’em,” said the ex-butler, 
shrinking from his responsibilities. “I wouldn't 50 
before Miss Dora after that ring—no, not for a month's 
wages in advance!” ‘ 

He thrust the scuttle into the stranger’s unwill- 
ing hands and pushed him towards the door. 

“ Don’t beafraid,” said cook, eneouragingly, “ they 
know you've come. It’s only up two pair o’ stairs 
and turn to the right. I’ go with you as faras the 
door.” 

Thus aided and abetted, Mr. Felworthy, ready for 
whatever other adventures a capricious ‘fate might 





send him, seized the coal-scuttle, and, boldly rushing 
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up the “two pair o’ stairs,” knocked at the door 


designated by cook, and in another moment stood in 
the presence of the whole Forrester family. 

Stood, or rather prostrated himself, for, at the in- 
stant he entered, his foot catching in a loosely tacked 
place in the carpet, away he went, amid a volley of 
flying coals, landing on his knees. 

“Mr. Forrester, a mild old gentleman, with a bald 
forehead and spectacles, looked up from his news- 

yaper. 
a It seems to me, Peckerly, if that be your name, 
that you are rather awkward,” he said. 

“ Stupid blockhead!” ejaculated a young lady who 
was stretched on a sofaon the opposite side of the 
room. “Pick up every coal—quick ; and upon the 
velvet carpet too, blundering idiot.” 

“Cousin Dora,” said a soft voice from the centre 
table, where a slender young girl in deep black was 
darning stockings from a well-filled basket, “ perhaps 
the poor man could not help it.” 

“Hold your tongue, Kitty,” said Miss Forrester, 
tartly ; “ you're always interfering with what is no 
business Of yours. Now then, idiot, if you've 
finished, go and carry that luggage that stands in 
the hall to the blue-room. Kitty, go and show 
him where.” 

“ My dear,” meekly interposed:a plump old lady, 
who sat before the fire, looking not unlike a magni- 
ficeut Maltese cat, “perhaps the octagon room would 
nak 

“Nonsense, mamma,” interrupted the dutiful 
daughter. “Ido think you’re in your dotage. 1 
choose the blue room. It’s too bad Mr. Telworthy 
doesn’t come when the stage has left his trunks. I ran 
up and curled my hair so nicely, and all for nothing! 
I wish he was in Jericho—a fussy old-bachelor with 
nothing on earth to recommend him but his money! 
What are you staring at, Kitty Moore ?” 

“Cousin Dora,” said the young girl in black, with 
the colour coming and going on her pale cheek, “ you 
must not talk so about Mr. Mark Telworthy in my 
presence—he sent money to help bury papa, be- 
cause papa had been kind to his father years ago, 
and—and—I know he is good and noble.” 

“ Well, upon my word!” said Miss Dora, bursting 
into a loud, discordant laugh that brought the colour 
again into her cousin’s cheek, “you'd better set your 
cap at him at once, Miss Pert.” 

“Dora!” 

“Show the man upstairs this instant !” said Miss 
Forrester, stamping her pretty little foot, “ and never 
presume to speak so to me again, unless you wish to 
be turned out of doors !” 

Kitty obeyed, though the tears were blinding her 
soft hazel eyes, and Mr. Telworthy shouldered his own 
trunks, and stumbled clumsily upstairs with them. 

The “ blue room” was a cheerful apartment, de- 
riving its name from the blue and gold papering on 
the walls, with a bright fire sparkling on the hearth, 
and lamps burning on the mantelpiece. 

Kitty Moore motioned to him where to deposit the 
trunks, and then stood a moment, with her forehead 
resting against the mantelpiece, and the firelight mir- 
rored in her tear-swimming eyes. 

At length she turned. 

“ You may go, Peckerly.” 

But the soi-disant Peckerly seated himself re- 
solutely on the biggest trunk. 

“No, I won't go.” 

“Peckerly !” 

“T cannot bear it any longer!” ejaculated our hero. 
“Flesh and blood have their limits of endurance, and 
so have soul and spirit! I’m not Peckerly, the 
butler—I’m Mark Telworthy!” 

Kitty shrank back; she evidently thought herself 
confronting an escaped lunatic. Mr. Telworthy 
drew up an arm-chair and beckoned her to seat her- 
self. She obeyed, pale and trembling. 

“ And now [’litell you all about it,” said Mr. Mark 
Telworthy. 

Kitty listened, with renewed ecolour‘und returning 
smiles, to the strange recital. 

“ And are you really Mr. Telworthy ?” 

“Tam really the Mark Telworthy who has never 
forgotten and will never forget the kindness 
Ambrose Moore extended to his father, years ago, 
and " 

Here, however, they were interrupted by the 
shrill accents of Miss Dora Forrester, who had stolen 
upstairs to ascertain the cause of this unwonted 
delay, and now stood with upraised hands in the 
doorway. 

“T have caught you, miss, have I?” exclaimed the 
young virago. “Flirting with acommon butler! Well, 
of all things! But do not think we shall tolerate 
such conduct in this house. Put on your things and 
go this very night, Katherine Moore. I give you 
half an hour to pack up your clothes—mere rags they 
are! As for you, sir,”—she turned wrathfully to the 
gentleman. 





He, however, was holding Kitty’s cold hand in his. 


“Obey your relative, Miss Moore,” he said, with 
dignity, which not even the ginger-coloured over- 
coat could entirely obscure. “ Pack your trunk—in 
half an hour I will have a carriage at the door to 
take you to the railway station. A few hours’ ride will 
enable you to reach my mother’s house, which shall 
henceforth be your home. Do not be afraid; I will 
constitute myself your escort.” 

“ And who are you?” shriecked Miss Dora, nearly 
choked by passion. 

“Tam Mark Telworthy, at your service,” he re- 
plied, bowing low—“ ‘the fussy old bachelor’ who 
has ‘nothing on earth to recommend him but his 
money.’” 

“T do not believe you.” 

“You may credit me or not, as you please, Miss 
Forrester—I have told you the truth.” 

And, descending the stairs, he quietly explained 
tothe mild old gentleman with the bald headand spec- 
tacles, the curious mistake by which he had been en- 
abled to. catch a glimpse of the inner workings of the 
household machinery. 

“ A droll contretemps, sir,” said the old gentleman, 
with an attempt at pleasantry. “But, surely, Mr. 
Telworthy, you will remain our guest now that the 
misunderstanding is all rectified ?” 

Mr. Telworthy excused himself—he had promised 
to escort Kitty Moore to his mother’s house, and he 
kept his promise. 

And a year afterwards, when Dora Forrester read 
in the newspaper his marriage to Katherine Moore 
she had the pleasure of béing quite conscious that it 
was all her own fault. 

The real Peckerly arrived the morning after the 
storm—a plump, sleek butler, who gave very much 
better satisfaction than his representative had done. 
But Miss Dora somehow associated him with the 
downfall of her matrimonial castle-in-the-air, and 
never could endure the sight of him! 


Tue Dvunrin Exurpition.—The Earl of Mayo 
was recently presented with a memorandum from the 
Duke of Leinster and several gentlemen, proposing 
that the Government should purchase the Dublin Ex- 
hibition building for its cost (92,9002.), for the purpose 
of concentrating in it all scientific institutions in 
Dublin, and constitute an_Irish Kensington, under a 
Royal Commission formed of Irishmen. 


PoIsONING BY ToBacco.—An inquest has been 
held by Mr. Booth, coroner for Staffordshire, at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, on the body of a respectable 
grocer, aged twenty-nine, who died from the effects 
of tobacco. He had been drinking, and put into his 
mouth the greater portion of half an ounce of to- 
bacco. He would not remove it from his mouth, and 
he became insensible, falling suddenly, and appa- 
rently swallowing a portion of the tobacco. The 
deceased died in three days. The verdict was ac- 
cording to the evidence. 

Tue Cierks’ Drntnc AssocraTion.—The long 
correspondence in the papers about cheap and good 
dinners, which City clerks and shopmen want to get 
and can’t, has at length come to something. At a 
meeting in the City, presided over by, most appro- 
priately, an alderman, it has been resolved to form 
a “Limited Liability Clerks’ Dining Association.” 
It is proposed to give a luncheon for sixpence and a 
dinner for ninepence or a shilling, and to abolish all 
waiters’ fees. When it was asked if the dining- 
room would be conducted on temperance principles 
Alderman Cotton said he could not tell, but for his 
paré he should not like to go into a house where he 
could not get a glass of beer. This was received 
with loud cheering, showing clearly what the clerks 
feel on the matter. 


CULTIVATION OF OYSTERS IN ScoTLAND.—In 
Edinburgh, as in London, the supply of oysters is 
not equal to the demand, Hence great dissatisfaction 
in the “ Modern Athens ” on account of the dearness 
and diminutive size of the favourite bivalves. The 
Newhaven fishermen are accused of having caused 
the present dearth by the reckless manner in which 
they carry on the fishery. Instead of cultivating the 
oyster ground they have held from the Duke of 
Buccleuch, at little more than a nominal rent, for 
many years they have been in the habit of dredging 
for small oysters, of brood, which they sell in large 
quantities for export to England, where they are 
used to stock some of the newly formed oyster 
grounds. This practice has always been discouraged 
by the Duke of Buccleuch, who has at last adopted 
stringent measures to prevent the fishery in the 
Forth from becoming utterly unproductive. Under 
the new arrangement it is provided that no brood 
shall be removed, except for the purpose of being 
laid down in other parts of the duke’s fishing-ground, 
which extends in length from Cramond Island on 
the west to the east end of the old village of New- 
haven on the east, and to the middle of the Firth in 





breadth. As regards the size of oysters, it is pro- 
vided that none shall be brought to market wiiich are 
capable of being passed through a ring 2} in. in dia- 
meter. Now that the subject of oyster culture 
ginning to be understood in Scotland, as wi!) a9 in 
England, we hope to hear of some attempt to es- 
tablish this valuable branch of maritime industry 
along the west coast of Scotland. 

Ir is said that the Indians are able to set “re to 
the combustible wooden houses of Western : ettlers 
by enclosing gunpowder and rags on the cads of 
their arrows, and tipping them with px 
caps. 

A New TRaGEDIENNE.—A daughter of Ue late 
Lola Montez is about to make her début in a tragedy 
at the Odéon Theatre in Paris. She has been the 
pupil of one of the most distinguished Frene!: pro- 
fessors. 
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EXTRAORDINARY LoNnGEVITY.—A day or t:vo ago 
three old ladies took tea together at the village of 
Gamber, near Barnsley, whose united ages amounted 
to 272 years, or an average of 90 years and 8 months 
each, 

An Anctent Cuvncu.—It is stated that Tiordle 
Church, in Hampshire, which was recently pulled 
down, was built in the reign of Edward the Con 
of some hard fossil substance found in the : 
bourhood. When built it was in the centre 
parish, and when pulled down it was near th» 
of the cliffs, owing to the ravages of the sea 
the last thousand years. 
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Swiss CARRIAGE Roaps.—There is not ‘n the 
whole of Switzerland a toll-gate. The gove:r.ment 
forbids by law anything which may tend to inter- 
rupt or interfere with travel in or between the dif- 
ferent cantons. The magnificent public roads which 
one finds everywhere throughout the country are 
kept in order at the expense of the cantons through 
which they run, the federal authorities haviog each 
paid, however, at the construction, one half of the 
expense. 

A Horse wortn its WEIGHT IN Gorp.—A 
correspondent says: “I have been estimating the 
money value of the performances of the famed mare 
Achievement during her wonderful career, from her 
first appearance as a two-year-old at Newmar)et to 
her last victory at Doneaster. Out of twenty races 
she has run during that period she has won fifteen, 
and in stakes alone she has netted for her spirited 
owner, Colonel Pearson, a sum of 28,0001. literally 
her weight in sovereigns, as the following caleula- 
tions will prove: Assuming the price as gold at 
3l. 17s. 6d. per oz., there would be in every cwt. as 
nearly as possible 7,000 sovereigns—I don’t ake a 
very close calculation, as it is not necessury—4 
cwts. would make up 28,000, and, taking the mare as 
being about this weight, as she is slight and slim, 
you will see that she has been really worth her 
weight in coined gold, irrespective altogether of 
what the same Colonel Pearson may have settled by 
bets, &c.” 


SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


a 
CHAPTER LVII. 


WE must draw a curtain over the anguish of the 
stricken daughter. When at last convinced that life 
was extinct Inez permitted herself to be taken to 
her room by her nurse, there to weep over the 
sudden calamity that had overtaken her ; for, though 
irritable and difficult to please as her father had 
often been, she clung to him with the fondest affec- 
tion, and the blow which severed him from her was 
a severe one indeed. 

Mr. Manly took possession of the will, and lost no 
time in notifying the trustees that it had been re- 
covered; at the same time informing them of th 
munificent compromise the heiress was willing to 
make. 

As the property had scarcely yet passed into their 
possession, the terms of an agreement wer» soon 
settled, and a few days after her father’s {:meral 
was over Inez signed the deed of transfer which 
gave Oaklands, with its landsome endowment, to 
the charity to which her aunt had devoted the whole 
estate. 

Inez gladly did this, for she would have beon un- 
willing to receive so much without giving frum her 
superfluity to the young and helpless beiu,:s who 
had already been collected as recipients vi the 
bounty. 

With Mr. Manly’s assistance, the sum agre: 1upon 
as the price of the will was transmitted, a: Inez 
felt that her work at Newport was finishe.. She 
could not now remain in that desolate hom, with 
no companions but servants. 

She had written to Mr. Fenton informing hiia of the 
occurrences of the past few weeks, and askcd him 

if 
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to mect her on her arrival; and in the simplicity 
and truth of her ow... soul. she did not doubt but that 
he would hasten th: re to receive her with the most 
loving: welcome, to secure her hand at once, and 
with it the magnific.nt dower sha could now bestow 
upon him. 

His,mother’s opposition to their union was of little 
importance to them now, for the fortune that Mrs, 
Markland could bestow upon her son dwindled into.in- 
significance beside the one Inez herself possessed, 
and she doubted not that the haughty mother would, 
in time, learn to appreciate her at her true value. 

Mrs. Perkins entered into her young lady’s plans 
without any demur, and preparations were made for 
their departure. The first bitterness of grief for the 
loss she had sustained had passed away, and: Inez 
began"to enjoy the change in her monotonous life ; 
to luok forward with happiness to her reunion with 
the lover to whom she was so earnestly devoted. 

They reached their destination on a bright morning 
in February, and Fe‘her Espana went with Inez tothe 
hotel, secured rooms for herself and Mrs. Perkins, 
and then, giving his address, begged that she would 
write to him as soon as possible, and inform him 
whether her hopes in making so longa journey 
had been realized. 

Inez was deeply (lisappointed that Mr. Fenton-was 
not at the landing to meet her; but she excused him 
by. remembering how uncertain the arrival of the 
steamers was. As soon as she was established in 
her room she rang ‘or a waiter, and sent her card 
down to the office v. ith an inquiry as to whether any 
letter or message 1...d been left for her. 

Thé marreturne® immediately with the card of Mr. 
Guay Denham, on w'ch was pencilled a brief request 
that she would see | is sister, who was in the house 
awaiting her arriv::' 

Pledsed with this mark of consideration, which she 
attributed to Mr. Fe:.ton’s forethought, Inez wrote in 
reply: 

“T shall be most ‘:appy to see Mrs. Langley again. 
How kind of her to come to meet me.” 

In a few moment: the messenger returned to con- 
dnet her to the priv» te parlour in which Mrs. Langley 
sat, and, in a-flutter of emotion, Inez followed him. 
She wadabout: to hear of her betrothed, and the poor 
trusting girl anticipated not the crushing blow 
that awaited her. Mr. Fenton had not written 
to her for many weeks, but that did not  de- 
stroy her perfect trust in him. She accounted for 
his silence in every way that did not implicate bis 
honounand truth, and she descended the steps: with 
a bounding: heart io meet her friend of the past 
summen 

Mrs: Langley came forward looking very: pale, 
though she was-smii.agin asad kind of way, and she 
hastened to kiss lnez and say: 

“T have come to take you home with'me, my dear 
Miss Lopez. I-have been here waiting for you fortwo 
days, and my(earriage is already ordered. It will be 
at the deor ina few moments.” 

“ How shall thank you for such kindness ? God- 
frey sent you, I suppose, though it is strange if he 
knew when I was to be here that he was not on the 
spot to meetrme:and. welcome me himself... I have 
taken an unusual step I know, Mrs. Langley, but it 
was my father’s dying wish, and, to tell you all the 
truth, it was my own also.” 

“Yos, I understand that. Godfrey had your 
letter. He could not come to meet you himself, 
80 he delegated to me the pleasure of welcoming you. 
I‘ have a great deal to say to you that is of the 
deepest interest to you, but we must defer our con- 
versation till we : ve safe in my house. Mrs. Perkins 
is with you of coi.-se? Praysend her word that you 
will make no stay }icre, and that she can bring your 
things down to this room.” 

“ Why are you in so great a hurry, Mrs. Langley ? 
We are alone, ond you can tell all you have to 
communicate witout waiting till we reach your 

Ouse. 

“ We may be interrupted at any moment, my dear. 
No, no—you must come with me at once, and I will 
not tell you a sylixble about Godfrey till you are safe 
bentath my own 1 of.” 

“He is ill!” falcered Inez, growing pale—“ per- 
haps dying ?” 

“TI declare to you that he is not ill, but he is in 
difficulties. He could not come to town to-day, 
though he wae here last night. Rely on me, my 
dear Inez, to do what is best for you, and for him 
also. You will coxsent to come with me?” 

“Certainly, sinee only by so doing can I hear what 
deeply concerns me. Excuse me a few moments— 
I will go up to Ji.ue and inform her of this .arrange- 
ment.” 

As the door closed on Inez Mr. Denham came in 
by an opposite onc, and quickly asked : 

“ Has she consented ? Will she return with us to 
Ashwood?” 

“Yes; she has accepted my invitation. Unfor- 
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tunate girl! to come so far with: her heartfilled with 
love and trust, only to meet sucha blow as awaits 
her! Oh, Gay, it is terrible! it breaks amy heart to 
think of what.is before her.” 

He drew nearher, and passionately said: 

“And that villain has\robbed me of my love, my 
life, while this hapless girl-believes him devoted:'to 
her. Oh, Anna, I sometimes thinkithatd shalbkill 
him yet !” 

“Don’t talk so, Guy, you terrify. me byesuch 
threats. I hear Inez comings Compose: yourself, 
and do not let her suspect what is-hanging over her 
while we are here, When she:is in the seclusionof 
my own home I will tell her of Godfrey’s faithlessness 
as tenderly as I can.” 

Inez came in, fellowed-by. Mrs. Perkins.) Mr. 
Denham advanced: to meet her, and offered: her *his 
hand with the usual greetings. 

She grawely said: - 

“You were very kind, Mr. Denbam, to come with 
your sister to meet me.. You are not looking so well 
as when I saw youin the summer,” 

“ No; I have not been well of lates. I will see if 
the carriage be ready.” 

He made his escape from the «room to. regain 
outward composure, and returned afew moments later 
with the aunouncement that his sister’s carriage:-was 
at the door. 

The four took their seats in it, and were whirled 
away ;and while Inez.goes forward to meet the sad 
revelation that awaits.her we will returmto Silver- 
mere and.,relate,what had happened there during 
this long interval of time ; for we left-Opal. Hastings 
and her fortunes on the ninth of December, andit is 
now the fifteenth of February 


CHAPTER LVIILL 


THE few first days of Rosa Gordon’s stay beneath 
the roof of Mr. Hastings were spent quietly enough 
so far as outward appear@mces went, though her 
mind was kept ina constant ferment of rage by the 
preparations that were being made for the approach- 
ing marriage. 

Boxes filled with finery-eame from Paris, and the 
bridal presents began to arrive. 

On these Rosa looked with surprise and envy, for 
they were all as. magnificent as the.taste of the friends 
who offered them was; good. 

But pre-eminent among them was the gift of Mr. 
Fenton It was.a superb suite of opals, set with dia- 
monds of the purest lustre, with a point-lace-fan or- 
namented with the same costly gems. 

Rosa went into raptures over them. 

“Oh, how beautiful! how exquisite! those stones 
look as if a heart of flame would burst from them. I 
have never before seen jewels to be compared to 
them. But you will not ventare to be, married in 
them, Miss Hastings ?” 

“Why not?” asked Opal, in surprise. “Such was 
Godfrey's intention when he sent them, T am sure.” 

“Then Mr. Fenton must be ignorant of the su- 
perstition which many. people attach to these gems. 
it is thought unlucky for a bride to wear:them.” 

“I do not suppose that my fate can be materially 
influenced by the jewels I may wear,” replied Opal, 


indifferently. ‘ It is arranged, at-any rate, that they. 


are to be a portion of my bridal attire, and I should 
wear them: in compliment to Godfrey's taste, even ‘if 
I were certain that a tear was set with every gem.” 

“ You speak very lightly of tears, Miss Hastings, 
but when you have as much cause to'shed them as I 
have had you may shrink from even-a trifle that 
looks ominuus to a superstitious.eye.” 

Opal’s violet eyes turned on her withan expression 
of interest. 

She earnestly asked: 

“Do you then think that.my life has been all sun- 
shine? that I have not wept as bitterly as. yeu can 
haye wept? Ah, Miss Gordon, the children of;pros- 
perity.are not always.as gay and, happy as they 
seem; yet I have no right to complain, for Ihave 
everything that fortune can. bestow, besides the affeo- 
tion: of tender parents.’ 

“ And the adoring love.of your betrothed,” replied 
Rosa, in a low voices “Mr. Fenton seems more 
deeply enamonred with. you than he‘has ever been 
before.” 

Opal turned from her, coldly saying : 

“T am quite satisfied with Godfrey's devotion’; and 
if his heart did wander fromme for a season, have 
forgiven it. We will not speak of him,if yourplease, 
Miss Gordon.” 

At that moment the entrance of Mrs. Hastings, 
who was in raptures,at.the sight of the jewels, 
enabled Rosa to recover from the feeling of smger into 
which Opal’s rebuff had thrown-her. 

The voice of Mr. Fenton was. heard on the lawn at 
this moment speaking to a servant, and Opal glided 
away to receive and thank him for his magnificent 
present. 





Rose:discussed everything with Mrs. Hastings in 
the manner she knew. would be most :agreeable to 
her. She ‘was: really very fond ‘of - pretty things 
herself, and she succeeded in stifling her feelings so 
far as to induce'the elder lady to believe that she 
was’ deeply interested in the display of the many 
articles accumulated for the bride-eleet: + 

Mrs? Hastings was in her true clement, and in the 
hurry and excitement-of the approaching event she 
neglected her usual surveillance of her husband, and 
left him pretty much to his own devices. 

Mr. Hastings passed much of his time alone in his 
library; with: his bottle concealed in a cebinet in 
which his private »papers»were -kept. It is but 
justice to him: to say that he did make a faint 
struggle to keep the promise. he had’ made to his 
wife ; but much was »pressing?on his: mind, and old 
habits of self-indulgence ‘were’ too strong for him. 
He never drank enough to. intoxicate, but ho was 
never free from the inflaenee of what he had taken, 
and he saw the days. go by which must soon bring 
the one appointed for the saerifjce of his daughter to 
aman he knew she«did not love, with that sullen in- 
difference which is the offspring of aleohol. 

Opal seemed to have reconeiled herself to her lot, 
and all would be well; such was the- flattering 
unction: Mr. Hastings laid to his soul, and ‘he would 
not see the inward shrivking with which his child 
looked forward to. the assumption .of the’ marriage 
bond. 

He could welbhave interpreted the pale shadow 
that had setthed on. her face,the restless, yet sub- 
dued manner which betrayed with how much difli- 
culty the unquiet heart was brought into subjection 
to the destiny she:could not evade; yet» her father 
never faltered im.his determination to let things take 
their conrse. 

Mr. Hastings rede-out every morning, and as soon 
as the sound of the feotsteps of his horse died away 
Rosa would find some pretext for entering the library. 
When there, in place.of looking ‘for books to-read, 
she pried into everything, as.if seeking confirmation 
of some suspicion that had ‘found entrance. into her 
mind. 

On this morning she found ‘his keys hanging from 
the lock. of. his cabinet, and, sure of being uninter- 
rupted, for Mrs. Hastings -had gone to lie down-and 
Opal was in the conservatory with her lover, Rosa 
therefore locked herself in the room and began to 
examine:the private papers of her host. 

She took out package after package, all tied up 
with red tape and neatly. labelled, but seemed dis- 
appointed as she glanced at each-one.: But she at 
last found what she. was seeking—the fall name 
of Mr. Hastings: written in his own hand. She 
lind already: asked him what the: F. in his, name 
stood for, and he had) evaded her in such a way 
as to confirm the belief that begam to assume form 
in her subtle mind. Rosa:read it now sith flashing 
eyes, traced in the same:clear chirography so well 
remembered by: her‘ William Fairlio Hastings ;” 
and she. bitterly muttered: 

“It isas, I thought. He -is the uncle: who has 
educated me ; who, L now believe, has defrauded me 
of my inheritance to give it to hisownlaughter. He 
has been false to me, too—asserting that Mr. Fairlie is 
dead, while he himself is that-persom .What can | 
do to right myself—to..recover my owny for I bo- 
lieve that the money he spends so.lavishly Lelo : +s 
to me? If I could claim his fortune, Godfrey Fe ..on 
would seek me instead of that pale, reluctant vride, 
and I will possess it-yet. My uncle appropriatesmy 


;wealth, and makes me a dependant:imthe house that 
should be my own. 


He thinks he is meking a 
liberal payment for the wrong: he dras done me ; but 
we shallsee, we shall see!” 

Entirely ignorant that the wealth enjoyed by Mr. 
Hastings belonged vexelusively ‘to his wife, Kosa 
iwove a theory of probabilities that looked plausible 
enough to one like herself, for she knew that. if 
placed in his position she would not scruple to be 
guilty of the very villany-of which she was accusing 
him. 

Why he should. desire ‘to conceal the near rele- 
tionship that existed between them Tosa could not 
comprehend, unless his reticence clon ked sore deop- 
laid scheme of wrong of which she was the vietim; 
and her mind was soon fully made up:that her kins- 
man had defrauded-her of the fortune that should 
rightfully have: belonged to her. ae 

Yes, she was the heiress, and he the unprincipled 
usurper of her rights. She had-often read of such 
things, and. there ‘could be no doubt that some foul 
conspiracy had. placed her in the' inferior ‘position 
she now held in thathouse. Mr. Hastings had doubt- 
less. beem the executor to her father’s estate, and 
had made;himseif master of the whole of it; thus 
she settled it in her own’ mind, and, when she 
heard Opal’s voice on the. portica, she hastened 
to replace the papers, and went out to joim-her and 
Mr. Fenton. 
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: polite greeting passed between Mr. Fenton and | we were to each other once, Mr. Fenton; though| Mr. Hastings refused to tell me what the middle 
for you that has passed utterly away. Tell me} letter in his name stood for, but I found it out for 


Rosa, but after a few moments he found her at his side 
talking with all her old animation, and using all the 
fascinating arts of which she was mistress to beguile 
pis attention from his betrothed. 

Opal leaned listlessly over the railing, playing with 
a cluster of evergreens that grew below it, and Mr. 
Penton, flattered and interested in spite of his mis- 
trust of the fair actress, yielded for a time to the 
old spell the enchantress had once thrown around 
jim. 
; Rosa’s magnetic eyes grew luminous, her lips elo- 
quent with the emotions that swelled in her bosom, 
aud Mr. Fenton, attracted, enthralled for the moment, 
mentally said: 

“What would I not give if a portion of this girl’s fire 
and power could be infused into Opal? The one evi- 
dently loves mestill with all the passion of her ardent 
soul, whil only endures me. Yes—that is 
all; yet I wouldmarry Opal now, if all the fiends 
in the Inférmo rose upto oppose me. I am not 
going to-be balked offortune twice in so bricf a space 
of timer I shalbhave that‘at any rate, and I suppose, 
in time, she will learn to love’and care for me as much 
as most wornen do for thei husbands.” 

Whilethese thoughts floated through his mind the 
syren voice flowed on, andMr. Fenton listened with 
charmed earyalthough he had such bitter cause to 
dread Ros® He-was'tired of the réle he was 
playing, and ready for anything that‘effered adiver- 
siott. was* : novlonger felt 
afraid of hers she hack 
calm propriety’sinee-she 
began to wonder-why he should ha 
advent there, ~ ; 

The day was-brifliatitly clear; but the atmosphor 
was chill with wintry frost, and Mrs: Hastings pre- 
sently appeared at the door; and said: 

“It is too cold for’ you=to-remain there, Opal; 
you have not been very-well forngeveral'days;and 1 


would not have youvilkj any conside- 
ration. Come in, deat; to Days 

“ Yes, indeed,” chimed in Opal must 
be in her highest beauty when we stand together be- 
fore the altar. We will all come in, Mrs. Hastings, 
for it is rather chilly here.” 

“T am not cold ut all,” said Rosa; “such weather 
as this only makes my blood bound throngh my 
veins like quicksilver. Comewith me to the lake; 
Mr. Fenton, [have set my'‘heart wpon taking a sail on 
it this lovely morning, and there is’ wind enough for 
that,” 

“Indeed you’ willbe half frozen, Miss Gordon,” 
remonstrated Mrs.’ Hastings.  “ I am‘sure-it will not 
be safe to attempt sucha thing on so cold a morning, 
Pray come in.” 

“My dear Mis. ‘Hastings, where I came from this 
day would be considered spring-like. I wish for‘a 
sait on-that pretty little sheet of water, aud if Mr. 
Fenton ungallantly refuses to go with me and manage 
the boat; I will trust myself to old Simon.” 

Rosa looked into his eyes; and, in spite of his late 
feclings towards her; under the influence of that 
glance he said: 

“Of course I-cannot permit you to go with Simon 
after making such an appeal to me as that. If 
Opal will wrap herself up well, I think you may per- 
mit her to join us, Mrs. Hastings.” 

“No+thank you,” satdOpal,-quiekly. “I :have 
no desire to go; the last time we were on the lake 
you very nearly upset the boat, and’ I advise’ Miss 
Gordon to take Simon also, if she be in earnest about 
going with’ you.” 

“Indeed I'am in earnest! Stay here, Mr. Fenton ; 
I will be ready’in’a moment.” 

She ran into the house, and almost immediately 
returned wrapped ‘in & crimson shawl, with a white 
hood thrown over her head. She ‘and Mr. Fenton 
descended’ the steps, and’ Opal: went in with her 
mother, wondering why’ Rosa ‘wished to secure a 
private intérview with Mr. Fenton; but perfectly in- 
different as to its result. 

It was.too laté now for’either of them to recede, 
but if such a thing were possible’ her “betrothed »was 
welcome to take the initiative even at the instigation 
of Rosa Gordon. So she‘sank upon a seat and gave 
herself up to painful reveric, while the two of whom 
she was thinking ‘went towards the lake. 

With light’ badinage Rosa resumed the conversa- 
tion,and MY Penton passively yielded to the flattery 
with which she-had lured him to her purpose. In 
issniling ‘his weakest’ point she had triumphed, and 
the radiant glow thatilluntined her features was most 
fascinating to‘a worshipper of beauty like the man 
that walked beside her. 

The tiny sheet of water was a quarter of a mile 
distant, but Mr. Fenton did not find the way long, and 
when they reached the: boat-house Rosa suddenly 
said: 

“Ah! thisreminds me of old times !—of the days 
in which you and Pwere-———Well, you know what 








truly, Godfrey, do you not at times wish that I was 
the possessor of this charming place, instead of the 
girl you are compelling to marry you? Speak the 
honest truth for once in your lifé, and give me 
the only consolation I ean now receive.” 

The passionate quiver in her voice touched him— 
his vanity was flattered, though he was deeply em- 
barrassed as he replied: 

“Let the past be forgotten, Miss Gordon. You 
aif I are but friends now, and it is best’that we re- 
main’so. Shall we go on the water, or will you re- 
turn to the house ?” 

The glance she flashed on him might have seathed 
him, though it gleamed through gathering tears. She 
dashedthem away and haughtily said: 

* } will go on the dake, if you please. [came hither 
with that purpose, and I shall not be turned from it. 
Ihave something #0°*say to you that no other ears 
must hear, and youg@ust-¢o with me.” 

“Suppose I refuketodose ?” he asked. “TI have 
no wish to-hear anything you may have to commu- 
nicate. Itié better for both of u& that we shall return 
to the howse at once” 

With tautrting sartasmysheteplied : 

“Do yowthinkeo? Tan sot¥y'that I cannotagree 


with yous’ If you beMstite of yourown heart; you’ 


willnot beafraid to givetme a rniite 

Whén a lady asks a” eman the favour of his" 
company for ® brief he cannot*bes0 churlish’ 
as to refuse it. e the boat from: its" 
mootimgs, or I will oat! ;andif you'will not 
me, Iwill go ’ 


for the water is 
not think that youtkitw how to swim.” 

“ Whatiwould it¢nimiter'to you if I were drowned? 
You wouh®not shed a tewrover my untimely’ fate: | 
Will yowSosen the boat; M#. Fenton ?” 

He Jetstrely moved “ddwn thee embunkment, 
obeyed *her® Satid'siléntly helped 
her into thee fairy bark, in the stern of which 
cushions were placed upon the seat. Mr. Fenton knew 
how to manage the light craft very well, for he had 
often been out sailing or rowing in it with Opal. 
Besides, on this miniature’ sheet of watePthere could 
be no danger-to either of them, though: he wondered 
greatly at the sudden freak which led Rosa to wish 
for him as her companion on such a jaunt. 

The beat was soon gliding away over the clear 
water, and Mr. Fenton waited fer his. companion. to 
speak. She at length contemptuously said: 

“ This. is a pretty pond, but it is absued to call it 
a lake, and when I take possession of the ‘place I 
intend to give it a better name,” 

Mr. Fenton stared at her in astonishment. Witha 
laugh he asked: 

“ Are you dreaming, Rosa ? or have you planned 
to poison Mrs. Hastings and marry ler husband ?”’ 

“No,thank you. I shall find a better way to obtain 
what I spoke of than that, Do you know why J 
wished you to come out here with me, Godfrey 
Fenton?” 

“To hear you talk as if you had lost your senses, 
I suppose,” he replied, with a sneer. 

“There you are mistaken, for I was never mere 
perfectly in possession of them than at this moment. 
{ brought you hither to prove to you that you 
are about to give your hand to a girl who has no 
right to thése broal lands—who will bring you 
a@ much smaller dower than you anticipate.” 

“Ah, indeed! That is' news worth. hearing; but 
how are you to prove it to me, fair Rosa?” 

“JT can do so—I will do it. I will tell you'a 
secret I have fathomed; I know who | am-+I 
have discovered the name I am really entitled to 
bear.” 

“That must have been’ an interesting discovery 
to you, but I cannot see how I am interested in it,” 

“Can you not? Well, weshall soonsee, Iam the 
niece:of Mr. Hastings. He is the Mr. Fairlie who edu- 
cated me—who conceals himself behind a cloud of 
mystery, that he may enjoy the fortune of which he 
has defrauded me—the fortune that would bring you 
back to my feet, if I could»reclaim it. Is it not so, 
Godfrey—dearest Godfrey ?” 

And her voice-softened to its most fender tones. 

Mr. Fenton listened to this revelation in incre- 
dulous surprise. He-scarcely heeded the last words, 
imploringly as they were spoken, flattering as they 
were to his self-love. He coldly said: 

“Miss Gordon, this ‘cannot be true; Why should 
Mr. Hastings have suppressed his near relationship 
to you—have received you as a stranger beneath 
his roof, when you hed such strong claims on him?” 

“Ah! why, indeed—unless he served his own in- 
terests by doing so?” she triumphantly asked. 

“But what proof have you to bring forward that 
you are ‘his niece?” 


myself, and from that and various other circum- 
stances I drew my own conclusions. Yes, I am an 
heir@s, and my uncle has: defrauded me of the in- 
heritanee, for the possession of which you are about 
to marry his daughter. You do not love Opal, God- 
frey’ Fenton, although you so ably play the part of 
her wooer; and if her heart could be laid bare be- 
fore you, you would find there only ashrinking f 
the bond yow are so anxious to cement. Look: i 
my eyes, if you dare, and tell me that you really care 
for her.” : 

Mr. Fenton did not contply with this demand. Ie 
looked away from her as he quietly replied: 

“You are undera gréat delusion in one respect. 
Even if you be the niece of Mr. Hasting’ you 
could bring forward no claim to this estate, for it be- 
longs to his wife. Through’ her mother Opal wili 
be a great heiress; as to my feeliage'towards her, | 
decline discussing them with you.” 

Rosa clenched her small. hands, and lurid fire 
gleamed from her eyes. 

She passionately cried: 

“ And youyou will marry her for that money ! 
You will ‘trample my heart in the dust by your 


8 ‘you Khow that for you alone has it 
everbeat: I am 
whieh I have 






with the struggle through 
I must speak out or die. 


Say thateyow WepGodirey—me alonc—orT will 


‘throw amyselt” inté this’ water. and end life and 


suffering’ at onte.”* 
Mr. Fenton believedthat she wasbut actitg apart, 
and he pte oar 


“You wo only get ai good ducking, fir of 
course I shoul@’ ; you and resetie you in 


spite of your struggles. Be reasonable, Rosa, ond 
‘dé not lay aside your natural charactet to assi:me 


‘thatof atragedy-queen. It docs notisuit“vou: | as- 


sure you.” 

She presse@ her hand conyulsively upon her heart, 
and murmured : 

“ And this man I have loved as only such womer 
as I can love!” : 

Then, turning fiercely upon him, she asked: 

“Godfrey Fenton, do you not fear to arouse the 
serpent of hate that lies coiled within my heart, ready 
to spring into venomous life when the conviction 
comes to me that you have cast me off utterly and for 
ever? Listen tome. I have never loved .any but 
you. I cling to you in spite of all that you have 
done to alienate my heart. Last summer, when | 
wheedled that old woman into making her. will in 
my favour, it was with the hope that, endowed with 
fortune, I should again be sought by you. Your 
machinations defeated me, but what have you 
gained by them?. You have’ given!-up the: girl to 
whom you were then devoted, ,and you are about to 
burden yourself -with a wife chosen-for you by your 
mother, while [—Il perish for the want of your 
affections.” 

She east herself wildly at his feet, and raised her 
eyes imploringly to his face. But she read there no 
answering emotion. Mr. Fenton was shocked by 
this ummaidenly revelation, and embarrassed by the 
novel position in which he found himself: placed ; 
he could find no words with which to franée a reply. 
This silence became so uhendurable to Rosa that at 
length she bitterly cried: 

“Speak! stab me to the heart by saying what I 
already know—that you dare not recede—that the 
love. you once bore me is dead—dead as 1 shall soon 
be now !” 

She cowered down in the bottom of the boat, and, 
with some effort, Mr. Fenton raised her and placed 
her on the seat again. In gentle tones he finally 
said : 

“ Rosa, I would to heaven that we had never met. 
I hoped—I believed that you had put that dream 
aside'for ever. Remember that I have no right to 
speak words of love to you new, even if my heart re- 
sponds to yours.” 

“ And it does not—it does not? And that, to hear 
the words spoken by your lips, wil] scareely:be mort 
bitter than to feel that it is se. Yet.I would have 
made you happy, Godfrey. If the wealth I feel sure 
should have been mine had not been appropriated by 
iay uncle, you would never have deserted me. | 
cannot be deceived as to your feelings towards me 
when we first knew each other. IL was the first love 
of your heart, and it is not yet too late to free your- 
self from the fetters with which you are bound. I 
will assert my rights: 1 will claim’ my fortune, at 
Mr. Hastings’s hands, and then—then——” 

“ Rosa, for heaven's sake, ecase such language! It 
is unwomanly—unealled for. If you possessed the 
wealth of the Rothschilds i never would marry you 
—never! Ihave no faith in you. J should fear you. 
anti how much love can exist with such a feeling I 
leave you to judge.” 





“JT am satisfied of it myself, and that is sufficient. 


A fearfnl convulsion passed over her: face, and a 
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blue pallor settled atound her lips. She bent her 
head upon her breast, and sat nervously working 
her fingers together. 

Mr. Fenton turned the boat towards the shore and 
took up an oar to assist its progress forward, for the 
wind had suddenly fallen, leaving them in the centre 
of the lake. 

“In a low, concentrated tone, Rosa at length 
spoke : 

“8o this is the end of all between us. This is 
the reward of the maddest love that one human 
heart ever held for another. Godfrey Fenton, you 
have been my evil genius; and I, in my turn, will 
be yours. Beware! remember, I bid you beware!” 

“You have threatened me before to-day, Miss 
Gordon, but I have no fear of you. Even this melo- 
dramatic scene has inspired me with but one con- 
viction, and that is, that in you the stage has lost a 
great actress. I believe that you might almost 
rival Rachel herself. But let me set you right as 
regards Mr. Hastings. If you be really his niece, 
as youso confidently assert, he cannot have defrauded 
you of your fortune, for he possesses none of his 
own. He was a penniless lawyer when he married 
a wealthy woman; her property is all settled upon 
herself and her daughter, and you will gain nothing 
by bringing forward such imaginary claims as you 
have mentioned.” 

With bitter sarcasm Rosa replied : 

“ And that is why you hold to your troth with 
Opal, I understand; the links that are forged of gold 
are not easily broken !” 

“You are at liberty to think what you please, 
but my honour is bound to Miss Hastings, and I 
intend to redeem the pledge I have given her—so 
we will say no more on that subject.” 

“TIT understand,” said Rosa, scornfully. “Put 
me ashore, Mr. Fenton, and forget what has lately 
passed between us. Since nothing is to be gained 
by proclaiming the discovery I have made, I 
shall say nothing about it. Let my uncle keep 
his secret. Since he is ashamed to acknowledge 
his dependant niece, I can live, as I have long 


done, upon his bounty without asking more at his | 


hands. Now that I know I have a right to it, I 
shall not scruple to accept it.” 

Mr. Fenton was quite as anxious to end this strange 
interview as Rosa could be, and he soon brought 
the boat to the flight of steps which led up to the 
rustic temple on the bank. As he sprang up to 
fasten it Rosa also arose; the light craft careened— 
she lost her balance, and fell over the farther side 
into the deep water. 

Mr. Fenton sprang in after her, ‘brought her up 


































[Rosa’s GRAND COUP FAILS. ] 


dripping and half strangled, and, in a few mo- 
ments, he laid her on the seat of the boat-house, and 
hurriedly said : 

“This is a most unfortunate accident, for you are 
wet through, and we are far from the house. I am 
afraid you will take a severe cold, but you must 
remain here while I run to the house and send 
you assistance. It will not do for you to attempt 
to walk so far in these saturated clothes.” 

Rosa arose, wrung the water from her long hair, 
and defiantly said: 

“You can go if you choose, but I can and will 
walk back. If I take cold, and it ends my life, 
so much the better. I shall be out of your way, and 
you may deem yourself fortunate should it terminate 
so.” 

Mr. Fenton did not care to be the companion of her 
walkin her present mood, so he hurriedly replied : 

“ Perhaps it will be best for you to keep in motion. 
I will hasten on before you, and send someone to 
meet you with a dry shawl.” 

In another moment he was gone, and Rosa wrung 
her hands in impotent anguish andfury. The grand 
coup had failed, and she felt herself utterly de- 
feated. But she soon regained her presence of mind, 
and set out for the house. The wet garments impeded 
her steps, and the frosty air struck upon them, 
chilling her through every fibre of her frame. 

Half way to the house she met a servant carrying 
a heavy shawl for her. The wet one was removed, 
and the dry one carefully wrapped around her; but 
Rosa did not derive from it any sensation of warmth, 
and by the time she gained the steps she was shiver- 
ing fearfully. 

She was taken to her room, her garments changed, 
and, after she was placed in bed, warm beverages were 
pressed on her by the old nurse who had been sum- 
moned to her assistance. These she refused to taste, 
and asked for wine. This was sent up to her, and 
Mrs. Hastings followed, to remonstrate against its 
use, as fever would be sure to follow the chill. 

Rosa was obstinate, and would listen to no per- 
suasions, so she was permitted to have her own way. 
She drank several glasses of port, and, under their 
influence, sank into an uneasy slumber. 

From this she awoke in a burning fever ; her in- 
tense excitement, followed by the sudden plunge 
into the cold water, had produced their legitimate 
effects, and Rosa knew that she was becoming very 
ill. 

In the evening Mr. Hastings himself came to her 
bedside, accompanied by his daughter. -He knew a 
little of medicine, and the alarm depicted on his 
face, as he looked upon the burning cheeks and flash- 
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ing eyes of the sufferer, proved that he feared the 
worst for her. He sadly asked: 

“How could you be so imprudent as to go on the 
lake on such a day as this? It was very careless of 
Godfrey to let you fall into the water.” 

“Oh no, it was all my own fault, Pray don’t 
blame Mr. Fenton, for I alone was in fault. I am 
paying the penalty of my own folly, and I am afraid 
that I shall give you a great deal of trouble. 
Perhaps I shall die, and then you will forgive me 
for——” 

The voice sank away in an inaudible murmur, and 
Mr. Hastings hurriedly said: 

“You must be quiet now, Miss Gordon. I will 
send for my family physician, for you must have the 
best medical advice without delay. I had no idea 
that I should find you so ill.” 

“Pray don’t send for the doctor for me. I shall 
be very well to-morrow. Hagar can do all I re- 
quire.” 

Opal leaned over her and took her hot hand in her 
own; but Rosa quickly drew it away, and impa- 
tiently continued : 

“All I need is rest. 
do well enough.” 

Opal moved away and left the room with her 
father. » As he descended the stairs with set lips and 
clouded brow, his wife came into the hall. She 
eagerly asked: 

“How did you find her? Oh dear, if Miss Gor- 
don does become really ill, what are we to do? It is 
so inconvenient to have illness in the house when we 
are preparing for a great festival.” 

“Madam,” he sternly replied, “this poor girl is 
thrown upon our kindness, and we must do the part 
of good Samaritans by her. I am afraid that she is 
very ill ; in fact, I know she is,and everything else 
must give way. If she grows worse the wedding 
must be postponed ; there will be no help for it.” 

Opal listened to his words with a. sudden bouud 
of the heart. I am afraid the condition of Rosa 
inspired her with but one fecling—that of gladness 
for the temporary release her illness afforded herseli 
from the fate so nearly approaching. 

Day by day her reluctance to become the wife of 
Mr. Fenton deepened and intensified till she almost 
felt as if any catastrophe that averted such a doom 
would be welcome. 

Opal did not believe Rosa to be in. actual danger, 
or she would scarcely have rejoiced in the illness, 
which at best could only afford her temporary free- 
dom from the yoke she knew she must sone day 
assume. 


Let me alone, and I shall 


(To be continued.) 
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[THE STRANGER WATCHING THE PICNIC PARTY AMONG THE RUINS. ] 


CAPTAIN FRITTY. 
TSE Seenrenane 
GHAPTER VII. 


Some twelve miles from Ayre Hall was the port 
where so many vessels are constantly hovering, like 
a flock of wild birds. They crowd together and 
hustle each other at the wharves, seemingly en- 
dowed with a marvellous faculty for extrication 
from danger ; they lie down the stream in lines like 
geese, shaping their southward line of passage, and 
even anchor far down at the bar of the harbour, 
with wings scarcely furled, as if waiting for a sudden 
permission to unfold them for flight. 

It was on a cold, wet day that @ man, closely but- 
toned in a huge gray overcoat with flapping cape, his 
black felt hat pulled closely down over his brows, made 
his way along the central wharf, and wandered aim- 
lessly to and fro among the jaunty groups of sailors, 
the busy stevedores and anxious - looking ship- 
owners. He made inquiries at every other step, but 
seemed to gain little information, until at last a 
broad-shouldered man who had heard‘his words 
answered, promptly: 

“I think I can steer you on to the right course, 
shipmate. The Little Ida at last,’ he muttered, 
and mounted the rope ladder hanging from the 
gangway. 

“IT wish to speak with one Jonas Weston,” said 
he to the first person he met. 

“Aye, aye, sir! I’m your man,” answered he, 
readily. “And who may you be?” with a sharp, in- 
quisitive glance. 

“T come in answer to a series of letters received 
with the address from this ship.” 

“Humph! come down into the cabin. It’s not 
a very dainty one, but we may talk privately there.” 

He spoke a few words of command tothe man 
stationed by the gang of workmen stowing the cargo, 
and then led the way. 

It was, as he said, a small and in nowise dainty 
cabin. The captain of the little craft, it was evident, 
was not over fastidious with regard to his personal 
comforts. Its furnishings were simplytwo wooden 
stools, a very primitive pine table, two bunks on one 
side, and on the other a few articles apparently 
thrown hastily from the deck, a small sail hung up 
asa sort of screen, a coil of rope and boat-hooks 
thrown down carelessly. The key was turned in 
the cabin door, and then the skipper of the “ Little 
Ida,” turned to his visitor. 

“Well, sir, I am Jonas Weston, master of this 
Craft, and the man who had the honour of communi- 





cating with you, for I take itI am speaking with Mr. 
James Fordyce, of Ayre Hall.” 

“ T amhis agent,” said the gentleman. 

But atthe name he had glanced around him with 
a look of uneasiness, which did not escape Jonas 
Weston’s keen eye. : 

“It is close and warm here. Throw off your 
cloak; you must find it uncomfortable,” said he. 

The stranger obeyed; and Jonas beheld a good- 
looking man dressed in a military costume. 


“ His agent, indeed! The very best agent he could | 
send under the circumstances,” soliloquized Jonas. | 
| to jail for seeking to extort money under threats or 
| false pretences ?” 


I began to think | 


“ Tf that isn’t the man himself I'll give up my claim 
to common sense.” 

“I’m very glad to see you, sir. 
I should have to pay you a visit on my own account. 
You left my letters unnoticed a pretty long spell,” he 
said, aloud. 

“Yes. Mr. Fordyce was at a loss to make out 
your meaning. He treated it as a hoax. But the 
last letter to his wife convinced him of your earnest- 
ness, and he consented to my proposal to come 
and see what strange idea was in your head. He 
thinks you have made some great mistake.” 

Jonas coughed and beat a tattoo on the table with 
his fingers. 

“T think I made a pretty fair statement,” said he, 
presently. 

“On the contrary, he thinks it very vague and un- 
satisfactory. Let me hear’a concise statement. What 
is it you think you know?” 

“Exactly what Mr. James Fordyce, and especially 
Sir Jasper Ayre, would not care-to have divulged,” 
returned Jonas Weston, promptly. 

His visitor looked at him with a savage gleam in 
his eye, although his voice was still smooth and con- 
citiating. 

“But, my dear sir, a man must beanidiot to accept 
a single statement of that kind.” 

“ There’s them, I think, close at hand to Sir Jasper 
Ayre who wouid take my words for their worth,” re- 
turned Jonas, with a grim smile.” 

“Tf you have only idle menaces I may as well go. 
I shall be able to make no satisfactory account to 
niy employer. I thought I was coming to a merély 
business meeting,’ was the cold response. 

“Humph !' so it is. Look here, I’m not to be ca- 
joled or cowed. The circumstances stand just 
like this. A stroke of good luck sent inte my way 
avery important piece of information. I had been 
waiting- along time for something to turn up and put 
me on the road to fortune, and I seized upon it, just 
as any other man in need of rising in the world 
would have done. I bring it to the person most 





| snug little craft. 
| James Fordyce—your employer, you know—why | 





likely to pay the best, for I’ve found ont before now 
it isn’t them as has the best right that pays so well 
as some other folks. Hush money is always the 
surest thing, and rewards are apt to be stinted. So 
I brought the affair to your notice instead of to them 
other parties. I found out that Sir Jasper wasn’t in 
the secret, so I came to you as the fountain head.” 

“ Not to me, but to my client, my employer,” in- 
terposed his companion, hastily. 

“ Well, it amounts to the same thing, don’t it, if 
you represent him ?” 

“Did you ever hear of the law which sends aman 


asked the other, suddenly and 
sternly. 
Jonas Weston laughed as at a good joke. 


“ Well, now, you’re a cool one to ask me that. Of 


| course I have, and I think that law is just the hold 


I can get upon this Mr. James Fordyce, whom you 
represent, you know.” 

The man dropped his blustering air, and knit his 
shapely eyebrows into an ugly frown, as he said, 
quickly : 

“Tf you have anything more to say, let me hear 
it.” 

“T’ve worked too hard to raise money enough to 
buy a master’s berth in the Little Ida and get out 
here to be put off very easily from my track. You 
see I took especial pains to get cargo for the nearest 
port to Ayre Hall. I’m some in débt for what I 
have done, and I’m desperately particular about 
going home able to buy out the other owners in this 
If my proposal doesn’t suit Mr. 


must try the other parties.” 
While he spoke Jonas took out from his pocket a 


| small metallic box, opened it with tantalizing slow- 


ness, considering that he was aware of the intensely 
eager eyes watching him, and produced a yellow 
letter. He spread it open on the table, still holding 
it with his two hands put down upon it, and nodding 
to his companion. 

“Glance your eyes over this pretty little do- 
cument, friend. It’s a letter from Mr. James For- 
dyce to one Fritty Renault. -A letter of instructions 
you might call it. The expressions are somewhat 
carefully dubious, but a very little study gives you 
the whole clue, especially when one comes to inves- 
tigate into the family history, and hear the some- 
what singular story I can tell. The noble gentle- 
man’s interest in this poor little girl is very bene- 
volent, dou’t you think so? His anxiety that she 
shall be kept from the contagion of worldly society 
very commendable ; don’t you agree with me ?” 
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The swift, fierce eyes Shed, Aanensel every word of 
the letter before Jonas toncluded his ironical speech, 
The man made an herealeaneffort to appear 
and indifferent, butetheeraddy> 


fore| head, 

“ Well, now; ¥ 
rably.: I've. beengrery 
came queerly enough into mytendessan: Lvall it 
worth two thousand pormds/" returned onasycooll y 
locuing back, carefnilyeldiageupombhe.spaper and 
restoring it te the box. .- 

llis furtive g@ianee shomed how fiereéhy-and-long- 
ingly berries foll@wedethe letter, and he felt 
pre- 


pad, cookhyy 
rising 


fr6nr-his Seatysaiddecareléasl 
« Themibidon’t woe but that {anny aaowel terminato 
Iny Visite. Masdhivnt's 


‘blooup.paled on his {statement 
chéek, and drops a upom his}: 


injurious to the gentleman for whom I manage this 
affair, and deliver up to me that letter.” 
He took up the mregain, and began wr 
‘to that * : 


’ monent!"”” said Jonas, raiding? 
whieh: had been* fingering at the stook< 
thrustintothisvbelt, and stroking his* 

‘| fally. “T'think, we'll have another n 

this affair.. I am not so sure about that 
paper's answering my purposeas well. Pdtatl 
money,and have it brought to me here. Tigi’ 
usedteteheques, and, besides, how do I Km 

trapelmewalking into? Maybe there’s no 

those:banketo answer to sucha call. No, I’ 
thésehegue. Bring me the money itself.” 

1) Oneewagain his’ visitor started up angrilypjamd 

walked towards the doar, but he was resolute; amd} 

Hhisddee betray ed it. 


. 





will tomattempt.at e 
He decleodtupaabbeale it, aude I a a 
{colishnesspyoungoman, ifyo' 
out Params oem of his 
popularity}; apdeJiberal? means. such . lawn? 
Kno wpghgrapeenedtiioe Ev who setssout | 
to otofsre- 
venges is .seapcelyat Uleeny toclnnchatee te neat 
rank. ...1f (Mir. Peottyce rehose- he coukdsvery. soon 
dispose of you andyyour@ase.” 
Jonas was drumming ddty on the:tablé). He ‘tarned 

his head cssoleacaiael thegentlemgan toekup his cloak 
and made a feimjaéewardethe door, 


“Just. as youmpléasege this2ere -isnlt waresthat |: 


needs hawhingyteztind apurchaser. I'l take itover 
to the ethemmidepand maybe.do betterwtill. Good- 
day to yorpmypeompliments to++the gentlemanryoud 
represents” 

‘The diseomfited:visiter-stood-a moment uncasil yy 
ai the door, and thimetusseds 


way slow! 
“I should like to #@ee- the contents-of: that lettetyand 
again, so as to tell Mreordgeesevery word en 
i 
er- 


” 


contents. 

“ Well, now, isn’t that toomuchtreuble,consid 
ing the thing is of no account?” Taughied Jonas. “I 
might let you make a copy, 
posed to represent his 
interest it wouldn’t be quite such a valuable an 
affair.” 

“* How did you.get the letter? Did Fritty Renault 
give it to you?” demanded the stranger, in a voice 
hoarse with rage. 

Jonas Weston threw himself back, and laughed 
long and heartily. 

“T thought you believed it was. a trumped-up im- 
position. Look here; if you have any dealings 
with Jonas Weston you may as well be open and 


square. There's no going around corners in this 
cease. That letter aud my testimony would ruin 
Mr. James Fordyce and his son Sir Jasper. You 


ean prevent such a catastrophe—I won't be mean, 
and retort about law—two thousand pounds, isn’t 
it? Not one shilling nor one penny less. It’s an 
ugly piece of business, but that’s. not my look-out ; 
if the girl wasn’t dead, it might be different. I sup- 
pose you have to pay old Fritty well; but I ex- 
pect he has as good a reason for keeping a secret 
as youdo. Now I call it getting off very lucky to 
keep me quiet with that sum..I want it for the 
Little Ida, it makes no difference to me where it 


but as you are not sup- | 
handwriting as well as his 


what sorted a Y Heibenidthibe 
epitaph ben. been trumped up. . 


“TWieome then in three days with thermeweyy’”| 
man, in a voice betraying his s 


whethamwrapped the cloak closely around 
wthewhateoverthis facc, and strode swiftly 


‘I shal?’ be back.to-night, and mapboumot 
Dmmotback lookafter 








comes from, only I thought you—your client 1 mean, 
you know—would lave the loose cash handier than 
these other people, and I’m not anxious to wait about | 
here after the cargo is in. Now then, you have a | 
fair statement. Ilassure you I’m not the man to be 
wheedled or frightened. You ean take my terms or | 
leave.it alone. Only I shan't lose much time in find- 
ing more interested partie 8.” 


An empty'cabiwas+ colauillingeneeny he jumped: intent 
e the driver directions, and nd followed leisurely 
leman took a ticket atthe railway station, 
and went at once to his seat in the carriage. Jonas 
stepped up immediately after, and said : 

“ That gentleman wants me to go home with him. 
Pll have a ticket for the same station.” 

And the ticket was handed to him. 

The self-constituted spy made a cautious survey, 
and took his place in the-next carriage. Atrived at 
their destination, he kept in the background until 
his late companion, after looking around, as if in ex- 
pectation of finding a carriage, walked slowly with 
downcast. eyes and drooping head. 

Step by step, Jonas: Weston followed, until he 
saw the porter swing open the great gate at Ayre 
Hall, and with a respectful bow give’ him: admit- 
tance. 

Jonas watched until he had: entered the -house; 
then sauntered towards the gate, and-began a chat in 
his free-and-easy, sailor fashion: 

“This is a fine old plaees We don't: see many 
such,” said he. ‘ What may themame of it be?” 

“Ayre Hall,” responded the porter, well pleased 
with the stranger's respectful bow. 

“ That is a-house-worth looking:at, and I-supposer 
the man who owns it has one or two more ?” 

“As many as that, I should, say,” replied the 
porter, laughing. 4 

“Was that the owner who went in just now?” 
questioned Jonas, staring around him with an ex- 
pression of the most profound admiration. 

“No, that was Mr. James. Fordyce; but’ it is his 


|son, Sir Jasper Ayre, who owns the halk Mrs: 


Fordyce was an Ayre, and her son inherited the title 
and estates. There’s young Raymond, son of the 
other daughter. If Sir Jasper had been a girl, you 


Jonas fell to tapping again, and even whistled: a.) know, Oswald Raymond would have been the owner 


bar or two of a light melody. 
The listener glanced 
savage 
himself off as a mere agent. 
“ Well,” said he, at length, after along and painful 
deliberation, coming back again to the table, throwing 


at him with eyes of such | 


his cloak upon the stool, ands itting down upon it, 
“hand over the letter, and you shall have the 
money.” 
“TI thought you would be wise enough to come | 
to amy terms. Have. you the money with you ?” 
“No; but I can give you a cheque for the amount. 


it v ill be cashed at any bank. Have you pea and 


ink?’ 

Mr. Weston opened the table drawer, and brought 
forth the desired articles, while the gentleman pro- 
luced from his pocket-book a small parcel of blank 
heques 

Ho filled out two of them, and passed them across 
; compani m, who looked over them carefully, 
‘ Now,” said he, “you are to sign a paper I hall 
stating that you have no knowledge wha ea 


wi 





fury that it was indeed-an idle attempt to pass | live ? 


| sce the chimneys-from the hall. windows. 
| | be off to meet the train now. 
| your politeness.” 

| Weston. 


| poor little Dow! 








| am. here. 


here and the baronet.” 


“Hum! would he? And whereabouts. does he 
He must feel rather annoyed when he thinks 
how near he was winning and yet lost.” 

“ Raymond Terrace is down that road. You cati 
A neat 
IT must 
I owe you thanks for 


| little place, with a broad green. terrace. 


And Jonas took his departure chuckling. 

‘The old man needn't think: he-can cheat Jonas 
I knew it was the old gent himself. ‘The 
blaek-hearted. villain !—to think how he’s cheated 
By George! what a card I should 
have had in my hand if that steamer had. kept 
out of my track.” 

He walked on, glancimg around him, losing no 


| feature of the landscape, turaing back half a dezen 


times to look at the fine old building, which rose 
so grandly from amid its magnificent oaks. 
“Til take a look aroundthe other place while: I 


canmake the wharf. : 
( Jogas Webtembeckoned to his mate : 
“Tdoleront, forthe) ship, comrade, andiseeedhd=} 


invoieesrare allcorrett. I’ve a little larkeonvhamthi) 


———— 


bow; and that old fallow is capable of trickery if hg 


onk ‘has the.chance.’ 
Tin ieerthemee! avcansentrancelesding to the modest 


jousom@t Raymond Terrace, Oswald Ray- 


| mone ; at seme riding . fine black, me 
x sharp and inquisitive that the 
'y ra ent! wheeled round and asked : 
yt anything you wish from the honse 
” 
OR no, sir,” responded Jonas, bowing respect- 
uly am a stranger. I téok rum into this 


by dem just to see the countty ;*and I was-ad- 
grthe terrace yonder—it is-so velvety and 


Wilk in throngh that avenue, and you'll obbain a 
Stay, I'll go with you, lest" you might b« 
by the servants.” 

‘Oswald walked nthe paasehiore. 

She stranger throu; he pprinci enue 

ndly pointed out the’ iat cbaeccb obesrot ‘of in- 

As they turned a ow ; 

ie ‘to the road Oswald saidithy 
"Take your own Le arpinw 









(He pricked up 
t* A nice youn " 
with interests ‘if 















hid from hiin 
— zoomed it 


+’ “Holy sailor ! areethére’two faces’so nearly alike 
as that?” inwardly ejaculated he, and he listened 
attentively. 

“Dora, darling,” said the elderly lady, “I wish 
you would try to ) forget that you really do not belong 
tous. Youare sure that no-one is.aware.of your 
true history. They onky know that-yon came with 
us. Why not also forget that old bitter experience, 
and its dreamy, unlikely hopes? The old life died 
when you we cast into the water from that sinking 
schooner, and the new began'when you were rescued 
and given into my care. You are really the daughter 
of my love, dearDora ;try to believe yourself really 
and truly Oswald’s sister. I have ndticed with pain 
your sad looks for these few days past, and'am glad 
of ‘this opportunity ‘to’ speak with ‘you privately. 
What hastroubled:you, Dora? I hope it is‘notany- 
thing Jane has said or done! Oswald hinted some- 
thing about her interfering.” 

“Oh; no. I would not be'so foolish as that. - But 
somehow my thoughts ‘have been! reeurring to that 
other experience. It has almostyseemed as if some 
of those whom I knew “there; upon therisland, were 
approaching ‘me, and.I was moved ‘by the magnetic 
influence,” answered Dora. 

At the ‘first sound of her*voice Jonas's fave had 
lighted» up» with wondering joy.. He bent forward, 
watching every look, every gesture, and as the two 
ladies passed the arbour and continued their walk he 
flung himself back on the seat in a perfect transport 
of delight. 

“ Alive! alive! It was alittle:cherub from aloft 
that sent me here to-day, that’s'certain. I see the 
whole. She was picked up by the steamer. And 
she is here. Good gracious! can they know or 
guess No, no, of course*not.. Well, well, thisis » 
rich venture. Jonas Weston, your fortune ismade. No 
wonder you were so earnest ‘to come vut ‘this way. 
The beautiful creature! she has blossomed into a 
splendid woman. How she will smile upon me some 
time! But will she though? She has had a diffe- 
rent life here, and she knows of course both those 
handsome young men and will scorm a poor, rough 

sailor, maybe.’ But there’s her oath and that cere- 

mony down there in the cabin. Ha, ho! skilfully 
managed the game is all in my own hands end I 
cannot help winning. I mustekeep quiet a little 
while and look up all the facts, and: most of all-find 
out if there’s a lover in the case; I can warn him in 
time. Hurrah! hurrah! Jonas Weston only manage 
the thing ¢leverly, and your fortune is made.” 

He watked away, carefully keeping out of sight of 
everyone except the gardener; who had received 
instructions. from Oswald fo allow the stranger to 
examine:the place. From him‘he managed to obtain 
a great deal of valuable information, and a friendly 
invitation to make another) callulong enough to 
examirie the contents Of» bis. forcingshouse and 








It is well to have two strings to your 





grapery. 
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Perhaps-thei sovereigm slipped into his hand by 
cunning Jonas helped this good will. At all events, 
the latter ‘went away fecling sure of his friendly 
assistance should he vequire it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Miss Witton and a young cousin of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s had arrived.at the Terrace, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond planned @ series of entertainments which pro- 
mised to add tothe enjoyment of all. 

That lady was as much flattered as pleased when 
Sir Jasper Ayre made his appearance, with that 
frank, winning cordiality he knew so well how to 
assume, and begged the privilege of making one of 
their party. 

“J wonder,” said he, his handsome face glow- 
ing with smiles, “how it happens we have acquired 
the habit of treating. each other like strangers, with 
such ceremonious politeness. I won’t have it any 
longer. I have been running wild there in London, 
but you see, dear aunt, it has been an. advantage, 
after all; I am wearied of all their foolishness, and 
I'm going to settle.down into a nive, steady country 
gentleman, And you and your brave, gentlemanly 
Oswald must help me to be a credit’ to the old name. 
I’m coming to you, Aunt Raymond, for any advice I 
want, so it will be your fault if I turn out badly.” 

Mrs. Raymondeoald only smile in reply, and wonder 
she had ever thought her young relative haughty 
or supercilions, and, she was almost. angry -with 
Oswald for the coldness-with which he listened to 
her enthusiastic. praise-of the young baronet. But 
Sir Jasper attained-his wish. He was at once taken 
into the pleasant-coterie which) Mrs. Raymond had 
gathered about-her im: honour of her son’s return and 
Miss Wilton’s visit. 

She had a-great many pet projects in view, and 
she had laid+ her plans with a skill worthy of a 
good general though: few suspected it of the plain, 
quiet, unobtrusive hostess who made-so little stir 
among them: 

Sir Jasper's-advent gave her a new idea, for she 
was not blind to the fervent glances of admiration he 
bestowed upon Dore. 

He was wealthy and. perfectly at liberty to marry 
whom he chose, for, however his parents might ob- 
ject, they *had:no power to-injure his prospects. 

How delightful to have the girl she had really 
grown to love;as.a daughter established so near to 
her, and: in @ .position, which nature. at least had 
fitted her-teadorn. . 

Mrs. Raymond: dispatched a messenger at once to 
town-for dresses, Jacesyand ribbons. 

She would think no -sacrifice too great which 
should jinsure, to dear, Dora: this desirable union ; 
and when, upon. the arrival of the new ‘finery, the 
girl protested warmly, Mrs Raymond could not for- 
bear a sly hint of her hopes. 

The girl burst imto tears, and turned away her 
head, though she answered, quickly : 

“ Oh, Mrs. Raymond, how can. you be so. unjust: to 
Sir Jasper:by your partiality for me? What would 
his parents say ?. Picture Miss Jane’s horror.” 

“ Dora,my darling, Sir Jasper might go higher and 
fare far, worse. Such;a position as his requires 
dignity, talent, and, above all, grace and. beauty. 
Wealth he does not need at all. It is very different 
you know with poor Oswald. As I have told you 
before, it is imperative with him that his wife should 
have money... Miss Wilton is the heiress.to. a large 
fortune, is swect tempered and pretty. I feel almost 
certain that she fancies Oswald, and that he has only 
to ask to be accepted. Then there is dear little 
Flora; I am strongly in hopes Guy Wentworth, 
Annabel’s cousin, who joins the party to-morrow, will 
be captivated by her sprightly ways. Thus, you 
see, with these three great victories, I shall come 
out of my summer campaign most g‘oriously.” 

“What will Miss Jane say?” asked Dora, not 
from any interest in the) questica, but because she 
dared not.allude to the other topic. 

“Jane must make,the best ¢i it. She has foolish, 
extravagant notions. But J am an Ayre_as well 
as she,and if I think proper to givé my consent, 
dear Dora, and. Sir Jasper proposes, you necd have 
no scruples.” ' 

And having said this Mrs. Raymond hurried away 
to her dining-room to superintend the taking of 
luncheon for the excursion planned for the day—a 
horseback.ride to a neighbouring abbey ruin. 

i They were all waiting at the flight of steps on 
the eastern terrace, when, Dora made. her appear- 
ance, 

Her new riding-dress, of a deep claret tint, fitted 
with exquisite nicety to her fine figure, and the 
elegant hat, with its dancing white plumes, was more 
than becoming. 

_As she came forward into this group of wealthy, 
highborn, well bred-people, they all involuntarily 


acknowledged her as endowed by nature with a more 
regal birthright than their own. 

Sir Jasper had been impatiently beating his gold- 
handled riding-whip against his foot, and watching 
his groom, who was leading up and down the walk 
a splendid black horse, the companion to his own, 
eaparisoned with costly and elegant trappings.. He 
sprang to meet the girl almost at. the same time that 
Oswald, breaking off abruptly a common-place remark 
to Miss Wilton, turned towards her, a glad, weloom- 
ing smile on his lips. 

“Oh, Miss Dora! please, Miss. Dora, hear me 
first,” began SirJasper, gaily. “ Ihave brought ever 
my dear little-Gazelle for youto ride. See what a 
superb creature she is. She will be proud to bear 
your light weight, and. together you will form such 
a pretty picture. Bring her up to the steps, John.” 

“ Bess is saddled too, Dora, if you prefer to ride a 
horse you, are acquainted with,’ said Oswald, 
quietly. 

Dora stood a-moment glancing from the eager, 
earnest. face of the young baronet to the calm, 
manly countenance which could not hide from her 
eyes its suppressed passion, 

How she longed to sprigg to his side, and say, 
gratefully : 

“You waut me to ride B Oswald. You don’t 
care to sec me under any ®ligations whatever to 
Sir Jasper, and you are right, Choose now and 
always for me, Oswald,” 

This was what her heart yearned for, but she 
hus’ Jd it sternly. 

She felt the watchful eyes around her, most of all 
was conscious of Mrs..Raymond’s arch glance. She 
turned, therefore, trying to speak gaily: 

“ Gazelle-indeed, Sir Jasper. What an eye she 
has. I really cannot deny myself the pleasure. of 
riding that beautiful creature.” 

“T thought you would not,”, replied Sir Jasper, 
triumphautly, hastening to help her into the saddle. 
“At last. Gazelle has a rider worthy of her beauty. 
I mean no one else but you shall ever mount her, 
Dora” 

Dora did not trust herself with a; glance towards 
Oswald, but she heard his voice, grave, and low- 
toned, as he assisted Miss Wilton into the saddle. 

“Come,” , said Sir Jasper, impatiently, as he 
guided his own black Selim to Gazelle’s side, and 
gathered up the reins. ‘“ Why should we wait? 
Let us lead the way, and give them room to follow.” 

Dora’s heart was like lead when she started, but 
the exhilarating motion, the superb day, the charm- 
ing landscape inseusibly, won her:to be cheerful— 
even gay. 

The. splendid mounting, the elegant companion, 
the open looks of admiration given them as they 
cantered through the streets, could’ hardly fail of 
rousing in a young and beautiful woman a dreamy 
sense of enjoyment and pleasure. Sir Jasper was in 
one of his best moods too. 

He refrained from the idle compliments, the open 
flattery: which had hitherto disgusted her, and only 
in little»-delicate. ways, which no woman could 
blame, betrayed his deep interest in her. Le was in 
the highest spirits, and every look and gesture, every 
word he spoke, seemed to ripple and sparkle with 
the effervescence of his boyish glee. 

Presently Dora’s laugh floated out merrily like- 
wise; her cheek was glowing as richly, her eyes 
sparkling as brightly as his. 

It is.so gladsome a thing to be young and light- 
jieanted ; forebodings of evil glance off harmlessly. 
As the rest. of the party galleped up to them, when 
they. checked their horses at the. breezy rise of a 
steep hill, Miss Wilton turned with a smile to her 
companion and said: 

“What a splendid couple they will make. They 
are both wonderfully handsome, and singularly alike. 
Don’t you think so?” 

Oswald Raymond bit his lip nervously a moment 
before he answered. 

“Yes, they are fine-looking, both of them. Now 
you speak of it I really believe there is a resem- 
blance.. It is the same sort of beanty—vivid, star- 
tling—not at all of the common sort.” 

Miss Wilton, who was looking very sweetly—like 
a‘snowdrop or a forget-me-not—in her blue riding- 
habit, and chip. hat, with her fair hair and blush- 
rose face, sighed a little, and wondered if Mr. Oswald 
Raymond preforred brilliancy to solidity. 

Flora Raymond, under the escort of Mr. Guy Went- 
worth, arriving at this moment,the whole party made 
& panse, 

“ Shameless truants! How dared you leave us in the 
lureh?” rallied Miss Flora, riding over to Sir Jasper’s 
side, and shaking her ivory-handled riding-whip 
sancily about his ears.. “ Miss Dora, I hardly think 
it fair in youto monopolize that darling Gazelle. Did 
| one ever see before such cyes and sucha glossy coat ? 

Oh, Sir Jasper, may I try her some day ?” 





“How do you fancy such a little thing as you 





would look.on Gazelle? What a pity you didn't 
speak before, I have just declared upon my sacred 
honour, so well do Gazelle and,;Dora become each 
other, or rather set off cach other’s beauty, that the 
creature should never be insulted by any other rider. 
I'm very sorry to deny you, Miss. Flora; all the 
rest of the stable are at your service,” answered 
Sir Jasper, with a mocking, mischievous bow. 

“Oh, I see,” retorted the rather wild young woman, 
with a seorniul glance towards the silent Dora. “| 
should be intruding upon individual rights. I was not 
aware. before of the claim.” 

“ There is no claim,” answered Dora, hastily; 
“Sir Jasper.is only jesting. You may ride her now, 
this moment.” 

Sir Jasper frowned, and his eyes flashed. Miss 
Flora was discreet enough to retreat-at once at sight 
of these ominous symptoms, and, laughing lightly, re- 
treated to her old position. 

“Dora,” said Sir Jasper Ayre, his handsome face 
flushed, “ do you think I would have permitted that 
girl.to usurp your place? How little you know jue!” 

* Indeed, Sir Jasper, I have no desire to claim 
any right, to Gazelle. You will make me wish I 
had followed Oswald’s advice and mounted Bess,” 
returned Dora, trembling a little beneath that pas- 
sionate look of his. 

“Dora, Dora, how beautiful you are! Even when 
you are angry and haughty I can hardly refrain 
from falling at your fect. What use is there iv dis- 
simulation? I love, I adore you, I shall never 
cease my efforts to obtain your love.in retwn, and | 
shall win the prize at last. Gazelle shall have you 
for her mistress, and I shall win my wife,” exclaimed 
he, quite forgetting the restraint he, had hitherto.im- 
posed upon himseli. ‘ 

“Sir Jasper,” repeated ‘Dora, arching her neck 
haughtily. 

“T beg your pardon, I am hot headed and im- 
pulsive. For love of youI will try to be more cireum- 
spect and guarded. And yet I cannot see-why you 
should be so indignant. I offer you an honourable 
love and a somewhat enviable position. 1 do not.see 
that it deserves anger.” 

Dora. was struck with compuiiction, as much, at 
the thoughts evoked by this speech as by the plead- 
iag look on the young baronet’s handsome face. 
Sure enough, what was she? An obscure, friend- 
less girl, a very beggar but for the kindness of the 
Raymonds. And she, such as she was, assuming 
stately airs when this young nobleman laid beforo 
her his proud old name.and fine fortune for accep- 
tance, 

“You dre right,” said ‘she, in.a tone of deep 
humility, “ You are right, Sir Jasper; it deserves 
gratitude. rather than anger. I1 ought to feel 
honoured.” 

“ No, not honoured,” answered Sir Jasper, eagerly ; 
“ but it is unfair to beangry. I hope you will allow 
me to teach you to love me. I must say this 
that you may have a fair understanding of my ac- 
tions. My hand, name, and fortune, will all be 
honoured. by your acceptance, and the¥ are waiting 
at any and all times for your first sign of consent to 
receive them. Now I think I have been explicit, and 
if it teases you I will not allude to it again,” 

How frank, noble, and handsome he looked with 
that tender light in his eye, that rich bloom on 
his cheek, sitting on the noble hunter like a Centaur. 
Dora’s furtive glance showed her the whole picture, 
without losing a single detail, from the clustering 
brown hair under the straw hat to the slender, 
gauntleted hand, checking with steady rein the fire 
of the spirited horse. 

Why could not her heart respond to this rich 
gift offered her? She sighed. heavily, and re- 
membered Mrs, Raymond’s fond hopes, then ua- 
consciously turned round to look for Oswald. Her 
companion noticed the movement, watched her elo- 
quent face, and his hand, which fell down carelessly 
upon the glossy flank of his horse, was clenched in 
sudden wrath. 

Had he discovered at. last. the cause of her indif- 
ference? Had he turned Oswald Raymond from 
rank and fortune only to be vanquished by him in 
love? The very thought roused withiv lim that wild 
nature he had inherited from his father. Yet he 
kept his face calm and his voice smooth as he said: 

“My good cousin yonder can teach me a lesson of 
patience. He works slowly but surely, I suspect, 
judging by Annabel’s flushes whenever his eye 
turns to her. Well, it will be a fine thing for Os- 
wald. It would be his ruin to fall in love witha 
penniless beanty. I sincerely hope Miss Wilton will 
favour him with her pretty little self and her com- 
fortable fortune. It is what he needs, don't you 
think so ?” 

“ Yes, I think so—certainly I think so,” replied 
Dora, in a dry, mechanical manner. 

“I know my aunt is very anxis for the match, 
and that Mrs. Raymond .would be as furious at its 
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non-fulfilment as anything short of a conflagration 
in his library could make her. So Mr. Qswald had 
best continte in his, present course. Come, Selim, 
come, Gazelle ; let us try a brisker pace over this plain. 
Isn't it glorious, Dora ?” 

Dora was thankful that the rapid movement pre- 
vented farther conversation. Her heart was very 
full. When she remembered all the hopes which 
rested on Oswald’s marriage with Miss Wilton, and 
reflected that the surest way of accomplishing it was 
to immolate herself at the shrine of duty, an almost 
insane terror came across her, as if all the responsi- 
bility rested upon her own shoulders, and that she 
must act at once. It was only a very little word 
she need to say—hardly that—a look, a gesture, and 
Sir Jasper would be at her feet—she, the poor, name- 
less waif of fortune, would step into that envied posi- 
tion as Lady Ayre. Oswald would marry Annabel 
Wilton, everyone would be satisfied with the latter 
match, if not with the first, and perhaps they would 
all be happy. 

“ How grave your face is,” said Sir Jasper as they 
patsed again. ‘Ah, Dora, I wish I could read your 
thoughts, to see exactly where they were turning.” 

She smiled gravely. 

“They were with a great many people, and full of 
vain conjecture.” 

“Had I any place there?” 

Her tell-tale blush gave him an ek quent answer 
and emboldened him to say: 

“ Ah, Dora, if I dared to believe 
thinking of such a thing as some time, somehow giv- 
ing me a favourable answer to what I said to you a 
little while back !” 

Again her face betrayed her. 

“You were. Oh, Dora, tell me truly—was it so?” 

“T cannot tell. It might be, and yet Ido not think 
it will be so,” faltered she. 

“What might be, Dora? That you will accept me 
for your husband ?” 

* Yes,” answered Dora, gravely regaining her 
composure ;' “ but I am not sure if you could sce all 
my thoughts you would wish it. In the first place, 
I am not sure that I love you as I ought, and even 
if I did I do not know that I ought to avail myself 
of your generosity. Have you heard my history, Sir 
Jasper?” 

“No, and I do not ask forit. Ionly ask for you 
yourself, without fortune, friends or name, if it should 
be so,” he answered, ardently. 

“ You are very generous,” sighed she agdin. “I 
-onfess that I have been unjust to you.” 

“Oh, Dora, do you be generous also!” 

“Tf I only knew——” she murmured. 

“Take time to discover your sentiments. Give 
me permission to do my best to please you, and give 
me an answer when you are sure,” continued he, with 
a tender beseeching in his tone which was very 
winning. 

Dora’s face was turned towards him, and their 
eyes met. <A quick, magnetic feeling seemed to flash 
between. 

“ Dora,” 
me ?” 

“No,” answered Dora, the tears brimming over 
her drooping lashes; “ no, Sir Jasper, I do not hate 
you.” 

“TI shall teach you to love me then,” cried he, 
triumphantly. 

Their horses had taken advantage of the abstrac- 
tion of the guiding hands, and lagged visibly. The 
rest of the party, inmerry defiance, cantered by them, 
and Oswald glanced searchingly into Dora’s face. She 
did not raise her eyes, but Sir Jasper saw the look 
if his cousin’s eyes, and made a note of it. 

In a brief time longer they reached the ruins. The 
servants from the Terrace, in a light wagon, by a 
shorter route had reached the place before them with 
the luncheon. A stranger accompanied them, a man 
with a slouched hat, and light travelling-cloak, a 
friend of the gardener’s from a long way off, who 
had a wish to see the ruins—so the servant ex- 
plained—and as the stranger kept at a respectful 
distance no one gave the subject farther thought. 

Sir Jasper was in brilliant spirits, and laughed, 
jested, and frolicked in the most boyish fashion. 

“You are very happy,” said Oswald, as he passed 
by him when the others were at a little distance. “I 
think you must have obtained some fairy spell on the 
way.” 

“So I did,” returned Sir Jasper, promptly, fixing 
his eyes full upon his cousin’s face. “I obtained a 
promise which will give me the glad fruition of my 
dearest hopes.” 

It was Oswald’s turn to fix a glance of piercing 
scrutiny on the other’s face; but Sir Jasper bore it 
with careless nonchalance. 

“Do you mean,” demanded Oswald, with stern, set 
lips, “ that Dora hag promised to marry you?” 

“ Faith, Oswald is rather an impertinent ques- 
tion, but as it is you I will answer. I certainly do 


you were even 
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cHed Sir Jasper, “you do not hate 











mean something very like that statement of yours. 
I'll call for your congratulations in a few weeks. 
See if you can’t’ follow suit with pretty Annabel 
Wilton.” 

Oswald ground down a malediction and turned 
away. 

“Oh, my Amphitrite!” he murmured, hoarsely, the 
moment he was safe from observation ; “I believed 
you so different from other women. I thought rank 
and wealth had no temptations for you. Have I re- 
ceived you from the sea only to bring you to him, 
who has already taken so much from me? And only 
so lately she declared that she dreaded and detested 
him. Oh, fickle, tickle woman. And TJ was so vain 
and absurd as to believe that I held a claim upon her 
which nothing else could shake.” 

He came back to the party, which Sir Jasper was 
keeping in convulsive merriment by some comic 
story, outwardly calm and untroubled, and joined in 
the conversation. 

Dora was in unusually gay spirits, partly from re- 
action and partly from a sense of freedom from im= 
mediate care. For a little time she was at liberty. 
She would put away anxious thoughts and enjoy 
the freedom. 

Sir Jasper would not vex her by teasing for his 
answer. She herself «tigpd not decide upon that 
answer as yet. Sometl#ig might yet intervene, or 
she might learn to look upon it in a different light. 

Oswald read her looks and actions by the account 
given him by Sir Jasper, and was stung by fierce 
anger and jealousy, and devoted himself with a new 
earnestness to Miss Wilton. 

Meanwhile, from his snug retreat among the ruins, 
the stranger watched them all with keen, alert eyes, 
and managed to ascertain soniething very like the 
state of affairs. 

“Ho, ho!” soliloquized Jonas Weston ; “my fine 
young baronet, with» your confident air and your 
tender attentions. I am not in the least afraid of 
you. Any-moment I please I can set your claim 
aside. Of the other I am not‘so sure—that one with 
the grave face and the keen eye. He seems to be a 
fine fellow, and has certainly behaved very hand- 
somely to her. I only wish I could get near enough 
to see her hand, and find out if my ring be there. 
But the time will come. I won't spoil everything by 
haste. Beautiful Dora! they will neither of them win 
you. The lovely prize belongs to Jonas Weston!” 

(To be continued) 





SCIENCE. 


THERE is an idea abroad that the French are 
adopting shells instead of balls for use in,the Chas- 
sepot rifle. 

Tue Hall rocket may be fired from the ground, 
lying quite flat, provided a level run of 30 ft. is 
found in front. 

AN apparatus for measuring the different degrees 
of transparency of the air has been lately described 
by M. de la Rive, of Geneva. According to that 
gentleman the great transparency of the air before 
rain is due to the presence in the air of a quantity 
of invisible vapour, which renders transparent the 
numerous germs floating in the air, to whose pre- 
sence light niists are attributed. 


ORIGIN OF ROCKS REVEALED BY THE MICROSCOPE. 
—When sedimentary rocks are of subaqueous ori- 
gin, as is by far the most common case, subaerial or 
subaqueous outbursts may force into the sea eruptive 
rocks, which, being at once broken up into a state of 
division, more or less fine, in proportion to the greater 
or lesser cooling power of the water mass in imme- 
diate contact, may be spread out into beds by the 
action of the waves: the texture of these rocks may 
vary from that of the coarsest breccia down to the 
finest mud, and, as is usually the case, such deposits 
may present themselves as alternating beds of coarse 
and fine character. Upon the consolidation of such 
formation rocks are formed identical in chemical 
and mineralogical composition with the original 
eruptive rock from which they were derived, and 
which, particularly when close-grained, often present 
an external appearance so like the original rocks as 
to be frequently undistinguishable from them by the 
naked eye; in such deposits it is often easy to pick 
out specimens having all gradations in appearance 
from the above described down to such as would be 
attributed to the consolidation of mere detrital mud. 
No wonder, therefore, if the field geologist finds him- 
self bewildered under such cirenmstances, and in- 
clined to settle down in the comfortable belief of the 
transmutation or transition of sedimentary rocks into 
eruptive, &e., and even the chemist feels puzzled 
when he finds that a rock taken out of apparently 
normal stratified deposits has the same chemical com- 
position with one of undoubtedly intrusive nature. 
The microscopic examination, however, soon shows 








that, liowever similar the external appearance 
of two such rocks might be, their internal 
structure is totally different. showing in the primary 
rock the crystallized structure and arrangement 
previously described, whilst the secondary rock is re- 
solved into a mere agglomeration of more or less 
broken fragments of the same minerals constitutin, 
the former. In beds formed from the consolidation 
of volcanic ashes the microscopic examination ocea- 
sionally affords evidence as to whether such ashe; 
had been deposited on land, or had fallen into water, 
—Dr. Forbes, F.RS. 

LOCOMOTIVE-BUILDING AND MRAII-MAKING 1y 
France.—The Creusot Works have received an 
order for eighteen locomotives for goods trains from 
the Southern of France Railway Company, and the 
engines will. have eight wheels coupled and will bo 
fitted with steel boilers. It is stated that the, Cren- 
sot Works have also contracted for eighty locomo- 
tives for Russian lines; it is added that the terms 
are low, and that obligations have to be accepted in 
part payment. * These engines were also tendered 
for by a number of English firms. The Terrenocire 
Company have accepted an order for 2,000 tons 
of Bessemer steel rails for the Eastern of Franec 
Railway Company, at the rate of 13/. 11s. 2d. per ton, 
delivered ‘at Saincaige, which represents about 
127. 17s. 6d. per ton at the works, 

A Discovery IN PuHoToGRaPHy.—A wonderfu! 
discovery las just been made by M. Niepee de Saint- 
Victor, the well-known French physicist. M. Saiut- 
Victor has been for many years engaged in experi- 
ments upon the action of light in photography, and 
as the result of his most recent researches he an- 
nounces the extraordinary fact that porous of rugose 
surfaces which have been exposed to light have a 
definite decomposing action on salts of silver when 
placed in contact with them in the dark. It has 
been considered probable by many natural philo- 
sophers that phenomena like phosphorescence are 
due to the emission of light previously absorbed. 
Till M. Saint-Victor’s discovery this hypothesis had 
little beyond vague speculation to support it, but 
now it becomes an established theory. ‘he French 
savant has proved by various photographic experi- 
ments that pieces of pasteboard which have been 
exposed to light give out actinic force in the dark, 
and may be employed in producing decomposition vi 
silver-salts. 

MEAT TRANSPORT IN THE "NITED STATES.—A 
company, which. proposes to transport to the New 
York market fresh meat from the Western States, 
has submitted for public examination a model of the 
wagons which it intends to employ in order to at- 
tain this object. The points of the Western States 
nearest to New York are at a distance of 300 to 375 
miles from that city ; and. the company will collect 
meat for conveyance over distances of 600 and even 
750 miles. One of the wagons shown has brought 
meat from Newark, in Ohio, a distance of 750 miles. 
The meat had been four days en route during warm 
weather, but when it arrived it was in excellent 
condition. The wagons are lined with a thickness 
of 3 in. of cork intended to absorb humidity and 
prevent contact with the atmosphere. This is placed 
between an outer chest and an inner chest, and with 
the help of ice and a continued: current of fresh air, 
the desired object is said to be effectually obtained. 
The wagon exhibited was capable of receiving the 
flesh of 6 beasts and 122 sheep. 

VENTILATORS.—In most of the existing arrange- 
ments for the introduction of fresh air into rooms 
the mistake is made of using a few small apertures. 
Hence we often find in the houses of persons’ who 
pride themselves on the perfect ventilation of their 
rooms that these latter have abominable draughts, 
whose course is d¢fined with the greatest nicety, 
and which often appear to select one’s ears as the 
most convenient medium of transit.. This production 
of keen, sharp draughts has been the opprobrium of 
nearly all the vaunted ventilators hitherto employed 
The method suggested by M. Morin, a French savant, 
who has paid much attention te such questions as 
these, obviates,in a great measure these defects. His 
plan is somewhat similar te-that recommended by 
the Commissioners for Improving the Sanitary Con- 
dition of Barracks and Hospitals, so that a descrip- 
tion of the latter will represent both. At the level 
of the ceiling a number of perforated bricks are intro- 
duced into the wall, the area of the aperture being 
in the proportion of one square inch to every sixty 
cubic feet of the capacity of the room. In order to 
prevent the discomfort which might arise from a 
down-draught from these openings, a cornice is so 
arranged as to cover them. ‘Phe upper side of this 
is composed of perforated zine, which thus causes 
the air to be evenly distributed over the room. The 
holes are generally from } in. to } in. diameter, and 
the urea of the zinc perforated i is t> that of the air- 
spaces as about six to one. 
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[fHE MYSTERY DEEPENED. ] 


THE SECRET OF THE GREAT HOUSE. 





ONE morning Ellinwood woke up, and, according 
to immemorial custom, cast its first glance at its 
great house. It, or its inhabitants, expected to see 
nothing. They never had, but they did now. 
Smoke, thick and clear, was pouring from its 
climneys. Some exclaimed that the building was 
on fire, and strove to raise a panic. Others said, 
“Pshaw! somebody has moved in,” and thus stilled 
the panie by a sneer. The quiet opposition gained 
the day. No flames burst out ; noexcitement ensued. 
By night Ellinwood became reconciled to the smoke 
aud the presence of unknown neighbours. 

In a week all knew that Seymour Place had 
been rented by Mrs. Dee. Her servants had told 
he r name ; but they either did not know, or did not 
choose to tell more. 

_ Afew tried to find out, talked and thought, but 
dled, 

Ellinwood and Ellinwood people were not very 
different from other places and people. Country 
villages are all much alike at certain stages of 
grawth. They grow smart ata proper time, but that 
time ha ¢ arrived to Ellinwood. 

The ff as it had stopped growing some ycars 
previous to the date of our story—precisely at the 
time the Seymour family, with all their show, fuss, 
and patronage, had deserted the place and shut up 
their handsome house. ‘ 

All the brisk new mechanics and shopkeepers had 
at once foreseen the downfall of Ellinwood, and fol- 
lowed in their track. 

Nobody knew precisely who the Seymours were, 
Waence they came, whither they went. Ellinwood 
had nevec had any great people before them, nor 
aay since; and it was all like a vision, the hand- 
some great house and ornamented grounds—gra- 





| dually going tornin—alone remaining as a token 
| that the Seymours had ever been. 

And so years gradually passed. The people 
of Ellinwood had not quite forgotten the Seymours, 
who, to be sure, had never associated with them 
much ; but they had never ceased to feel great in- 
terest and pride inthe handsome, stately house, and 
to cast upon it, by habit, their first admiring morning 
glance, 

This was what they did on the morning in ques- 
tion, and were rewarded by the sight of Mrs. Dee’s 
smoke, the bustle of servants, and the litter of 
straw and packing-cases being emptied in the yard. 

jut ina few days these were gone, and the Dees 
had been accepted as quietly as they came; and 
Ellinwood waited to see how the new comers re- 
garded their neighbours, too wise by the result of 
former experiences to make unwelcome advances. 

There were Mrs. Dee, a pleasant, matronly lady of 
forty, a son of sixtcen, and three younger daughters, 
a tutor for the son, a governess for the young ladies. 
And there was an array of servants—butler, house 
keeper, with ali their understrappers ;a finical lady’s- 
maid, nursery-maids and housemaids; footmen, gar- 
deners, aud I know not what dignitarics of the 
household, who, being finely clad, Ellinwood was at a 
loss whether to place in the category of gentlefolks 
or not. 

One thing was certain ; cf Mrs. Dee they were to 
know nothing but her name, for she did not mingle 
with them at all, and her household were singularly 
reticent of information or gossip about her former 
life. 

There was no room for blame or faultfinding. She 
was dignified, but courteous ; never haughty or over- 
bearing. Nevertheless, there was a barri¢r tle most 
curious and least sensitive could not overtsep, and 
Ellinwood let Mrs. Dee alone. She became {ree from 
question, and, to a great extent, from remark. 
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She was good to the poor, kind to those who 
needed kindness, benevolent, charitable, thoughtful, 
whenever those qualities were needed. Many a poor 
artisan, struggling, helpless widow, or aspiring youth, 
suddenly found their wants supplied, and their de- 
sires rendered attainable, they hardly knew how. 
But at Tast Ellinwood came to connect ever) 
silent good deed of this kind with the name of 
Mrs. Dee. It recognized her as a sort of local pro- 
vidence, fortunately placed there for its benefit ; 
and then, after & time, it forgot its prejudices, ne- 
glected to speak spitefully of its best friend, because 
she did not choose to tell what it had no special 
right to know, and received kindness with gratitude, 
even though coming from a stranger hand. 

And thus years, quiet if not happy, glided by. 
When Mrs. Dee first came to Ellinwood her face 
often wore a cloud, as if of sorrow, and her form was 
somewhat attenuated, as if by sickness or trouble ; 
but as years passed by the placid expression which 
seemed habitual to her returned, and the outline of 
her figure developed almost to robustness. ler 
children grew and throve. Iecr son had attained 
manhood. The days of the tutor had passed away, and 
he had undertaken the tour of Europe. The eldest 
daughter was about to be married—at least the vil- 
lagers so surmised, for a young gentleman, said to be 
a resident of a distant town, had been seen often at 
Mrs. Dee’s, and in lover-like attendance upon Miss 
Eustatia. 

Outwardly all was happiness and prosperity in that 
beautiful home. Ere this Ellinwood had acknow- 
ledged Mrs. Dee as its own—had become to feel the 
interest of habit and gratitude in her. Her life had 
been beautiful in its sight. She was the great lady 
of the place, its benefactress and its friend. If not 
itsintimate personal acquaintance, she still had great 
claims upon its good words and deeds. It had for- 
gotten its former suspicionand envy. Even curiosity 
had died away in silence. 

And then upon the dead calm which slept over the 
quiet village a terrible thunderbolt fell. Ellinwood 
awoke to « quiet morn, which closed in a tumultuous 
eve of excitement, horror, and mystery. 

Mrs. Dee had been murdered in her room during 
the past night. No noise had been heard, no sign of 
the entrance of strangers had been noted; but, in 
that quiet nook, that centre of household joys, the 
“ mother’s room,” lay the fair, placid woman, dead 
from a deep wound in the neighbourhood of her 
heart. The weapon which had inflicted it, a curious 
knife which had often been seen in her hands, 
still remained in it. There was no evidence of a 
struggle. She seemed to have been stabbed in her 
sleep, and even the’placid smile of repose had not 
faded from her face. 

This was the first tidings which met the newly 
awakened Ellinwood. 

Troops of villagers soon surrounded the house. 
An adventurous few even gained admittance to the 
apartment in which the crime had been committed. 
The house and grounds were in the keeping of the 
authorities, and traces of the murderer were closely 
sought for. 

Nothing was found. 

At night Ellinwood congratulated itself that the 
assassin had been arrested. Miss Jewell, the go- 
verness of the little daughtcrs of Mrs. Dee, was in 
the hands of the authorities. 

No one doubted her connection with the crime. 
True, there was but one itém of proof. The sheath 
of the curious knife had been found on the table in 
her sleeping-apartment, but the youngest child had 
seen it there several days previously. 

Miss Jewell was a young woman of very lovely 
character, much trusted by Mrs. Dee—indeed, her 
friend and almost inseparable companion. 

To the children she was a second mother, to tho 
elder daughter a friend, equally loved and revered. 
She had no motive for committing the crime as far 
as could be discovered, the only result of it being 
to her the loss of a home, the death of her benefac- 
tress, and the destruction of the happiness and com- 
fort of a family who had been very dear to her for 
many years. 

Nevertheless, the sheath of the murderous knife 
had been found in her room, and nobody admitic: 
a doubt of her guilt. That is to say, nobody in 
Ellinwood. 

As for Miss Jewell, she simply asserted her inno- 
cence. She had no proof of it, or offered none. Ler 
little favourite, Adéle, had passed the night with her, 
but her slumbers had been unbroken. 

As for Miss Jewell, she had been suffering from 
toothache, and had not slept well until near morning, 
when, under the influence of an opiate, she had slept 
dreamlessly for several hours. 

Once in the night she had fancied she heard 
sounds from Mrs. Dee's room; but on knozking at 
tho door of her friend's room had received no auswer; 
when, as she said, convinced she had been mistaken, 
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ar ie aring to disturb her, had retired to h 
room. 

She could tell nothing more of the 
night, and when asked for any facts of Mi S. 
history which could point suspicion to any source, 
had declined to answer. 

That night a horror brooded over Ellinwood, and 
some of the ‘inhabitants had been heard to declare 
that they were unable to sleep so near the maurderess., 
The next morning all breathed more freely when 
Miss Jewell was removed to the county jail. 

And then days passed, and that fixed for the fune- 
ral arrived. The eldest son had arrived the day after 
the murder had been committed. He «hurried home 
to aid in its investigation, and to give his protection 


to his sisters. 


He, no morethan the rest, had been able to elicit 
anything. As soon as possible he visited’ Miss Jewell 
in the jail. THescorned the idea of her connection 


with the crime from the first. 
“Tshould as soon believe my sister to be the guilty 


one,” he said. 
And yet, after his visit to Miss Jewell, he was 
observed to exercise a singular reticence. He, too, 


declined to give any information with relation to the 
past life of his mother, or the family history. 

“Be silent, as I shall,” Miss Jewell had said to 
him. “There is not a particle of evidence against 
me, and nobody here knows anything about, him or 
his connection with your family. I knew and re- 
spect the wishes she cherislied.” 

They parted like a mother and son, and these-words 
had been overheard and were afterwards repeated. 
They turned, in some degree, the current of popular 
feeling, and suggested an apparently unsolving mys- 
tery. 

It wasevident that both son and governess guessed, 
if they did not know, the name of the murderer.” Was 
it that, or were these two so near and dear to her 
who was gone, acconrplices in her destruction ? 

The next day witnessed the funeral of Mrs. Dee 
The son led the procession. The daughters followed. 
Not one of the household was absent except the once 
faithful ¢ ness, now languishing in prison under 


roOveT 





the fatal accusation of murdering her benefactress and 
friend. 
Tears and sobs re-echoed through the vast con- 


course. ‘The occasion, and the sermon of thé pastor 
with its simple and touching eloquence, were over- 
powering in their effects. 
More than one woman 
stranger, and of middle age, 
the secluded seat he had 
streaming down his cheeks, 


fainted, and one man, a 
was seen to steal from 
chosen, and with tears 
to leave the church. 


Next morning this very man was found lying on 
the damp mould of the newly made grave, dead! 

The mystery increased. Whence came he? “Who 
was this man whom they consigned to the solitude of 
a pauper’s grave? Tongues would be stilled no 
longer. The Dee name was no longer respec 
but it floated on the breeze from every lip. 

This excitement had not time to subside cre the 
trial of Miss Jewell took place. P, le and worn, yet 
cheerful, she took her place at the bar, Leard her- 
self arraigned as a murderess, and pleaded * Not 
guilty.” 

A glance, quick and as suddenly withdrawn, passed 
between her and young Dee. He could not pre- 


seemed determined to show 
loved her less, but that 
the events from which 


vent her trial, but he 
that it was not be@ause he 

he was powerless to prevent 
he suffered. 

The testimony on this trial took a wider range 
than that which had been evinced in earlier stages 
of the proceedings. Once more questions were asked 
with regard to the family history of the Dees, and in 
relation to persons and among which 
the clue to the probable murderer might be found. 
No refusal to give testimony was now tolerated, and 
cireumstances of which Ellinwood was yet ignorant 
came to light. 

Tem years bef Mrs. 
widowed by the commissi: 


associations 


Dee had been worse than 
crime by her 
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mn of a gre: 


husband. His sentence had been imprisonment for 
life. He had not been a good husband, nor his wife 
« happy woman. But she had loved him long and 
well. This love had mostly died out before the 


commission of this crime—starved and crushed out 
of existeuce, as even that most tenacious of all 
human sentiments may sometimes be. 

But she had deeply felt his depravity. Her 
pride had rebelled against his disgrace, and _ 
infamy which necessarily attached to his fami! 
She had resolved to bury from thei air sight, and fror ms 
the world, all knowledge of it, as far-as was possi- 
ble 

Thus she had assumed another name. The elder 
children still remembered their father ; tothe younger 
enes he was but amyth, an intangible something 
which had no existence in ‘their minds. Ke- 
moved to a portion of the country entirely now 
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name, they gr iy" 
a r ones, he seemed like the. unreal itha¥itant ofa 
dream. 

ortunately Mrs Dee-possessed im hor owe right 
creat wealth. The forrors of poverty were not added 
to her other trials. Shehad almost recovered her 
former freedom and dightness ret heartwhen the 
blow fell) and the mortal- seeneywwas-elosed) All 
— last became»known to the: public off Hllin- 
wood. 

As Miss Fewell led said; there was noteeparticle 
of evideseesagainst her. “She was discharged, with 
only the amerest form of: atrial. .Batenother and 
still darker secretwas developed+thesecret shehad 
hoped by herwsacrifice still toreonceal for the sake of 
these doublyorphaned children. 

It was their fate to-learnm it in its saddest form, 
this doubleanystery. The existence until recently 
of the crimina) father, and that he, with scarcely the 
possibility of aedoubt; had been the murderer of 
their mother. “Gorroborative evidence was found, 
the momentthevluewas-discovered, to fix the crime 
upon him. 

He -had-wept‘irilate repentance at her funeral, he 
had diedupon¥heregrave, but in vain, all in vain, 
Miss Jewels saerifice. “All the dark past had come 
to lighty atthe» seeret, so long and safely hidden, 
had been mademunifest, The curse of the knowledge 
of a parent's erimeshad fallen upon the orphans. 
The imtended marringe was broken off, and two 
young hearts*erushedjand the shadow of sorrow and 
disgrace felbover the-once happy home. 

All thiswhappenedwmany years ago. Thergreat 
house at Hilimwood has long been closed. Its gardens 
are wildernesses. Itis‘now the habitation of-ewls. 
The family are seattered}atid their dread secretand 
their sorrow have long betn-the property of an.un- 





pit yingwworld. 
The irreversible doom of-h ty was upowthese 
children. *"Phey, theinnecent; bore the guilt oftheir 


parent be feyisiex ststhelessbrows, MAO. V. 


NATHALIE LERMOND. 
> —-—— 
CHAPRBER X. 

THERE is’ nothing»somucli like death in life as in 

those we have learned to love. In the 
dear olderoom of the» weat wing, where she had 
passed so many’ beppy hours by his side,:Nathalie 
was avaiting to bid her lover good-bye. It wasrbut‘a 
separation of afew weeks, at the lomzest, and Mrs. 
Roberts ‘had maryelled greatly that Nathalie looked 
so pale; and couldeat no breakfast in consequence. 
She did not know that an evil, spell held the young 
girl's spirits—an ‘unaccountable depression, a fore- 
boding of sonicthing evil, that could neither bewea- 
soned with nor driven away. 

Pausing on the threshold of the room, Mr. Cal- 
vert looked at her unobserved, a lover's tender pri 
softening his stern eyes. 

Her head was bowed in one hand, her raven hair 
all arranged behind the delicate white ears; her 
brown eyes were bent fixedly on the morning sun- 
shine, with a look in them like a grieved child’s 
He stole up behind her, and dropped a kiss on the 








beautiful head—his favourite caress—before she 
was aware. 

“Good-bye, Nathalie.” 

She turned with a little cry. 

“Oh, John, I have lost my ring.” 

“What ring?” he asked, smiling. 

She held up her hand, and he saw that his dia- 
mond was gone from her slender third finger. A sob 


swelled in her white throat. 

“Do not think me careless. It dropped from my 
hand as Marie was dressing my hair this morning, 
and rolled across the floor. We searched for it a 
long time—I am very sorry.” 

He kissed her eyelids down o¥er the frightened 
brown eyes. 

“My dear child, you will fird it again. 
not, I will send you another from London. 
for that you have been crying, Nathalie.” 

She hid her face on his shoulder. 

“Tt is a bad omen, Marie says.” 

“Wise Maric! I donot believe in omens.” 

No more did Nathalie, bnt she was fri¢htened and 
distressed. Somehow, that ring was to have been a 
magic link, binding them tagether when he was far 
away. 

He lingered till the last’ moment in the dear old 
room. 

“A few weeks,” he said, pressing her fondly to 
him, “and then I shall return, Nathalie ”"—arching 


If you do 
It is not 


his eyebrows; “do'you' know how many clients 
I have lost throngh you ?” 

She smiled faintly. 

“JT shall miss you so.” 


pelowly deepening into another. 





—_— 


“ Por.a while,” he said, gaily. 


“4My littl ainypesrt of great price, now 
bid me’ ite sure that Mr. St. 
Maur’ will not come. by? forcein. my*absence, and 


away ?” 
we havea ‘talismanagainst evilbnow. I have lost 
my ring.” 

uit can be Moreover, IL: shall return 
with the birds to langh at you and*Marie.’ 

A very long time it seemed towNathalie. Then, 
too, she did not find her ring.» FPondays after Mr. Cal- 
vert’s departure the searcltfordt¢ewas zealously con- 
tinued, but in vain. It had-rofledintosome crack or 
crevice, to beseen no more. 

“Winter deepened. Sharp’ with ‘ql¢et and rain the 
north winds blew across the biy’ houelyand solemn 
the snow-fields lay under the greatiredamoons. The 
harbour was icebound now; thewwild-shere lost in 
storms. 

At the hall there ~werebusy ‘notes ofepreparation 
sounding through all the’short, cold- winter days. 

Nathalie, sitting in her own room, listless,and 
heavy-eyéd, listened ‘tothe progress of renovation 
throughout the housefrom sunrise till sunset, sw tho 
piles ofypurple and fine: linem-around her inereasing 
ste yheard Marie’s gossip with thehousemaids 
about: the*wedding ; felt her~heart growing colder 
within her every day, and grappling steadily with 
the doubts and fears around her;astragling a at 
theirbirth, until they grewh ing 
the very air she breathed—uiitil they took to them- 
selves'the appearance of ecrtsinties—these hideous 
ghadows*that increased, multiplied and mirrored 

themselves, at last, im the faces of~heratiendants 
even. 

No-word had comefrom Mr.Jolid Ghivert ! 

month had passed since hissdepartare. It was 
‘“Whateecould his 
long, strange silence mean? 4Why-hadshesent no 
word, no-line ? 
* The grosmawhe.xrode off cach: meet the 
mail returnédalkways*as, empty-handed as he went. 
No letter! 

A feverishwmestiossnessthademarked Nathalic’s 


maanner during thesfirattdays* trange silence ; 
*pthis gradually gave plac i@’calm.' Nona 
dared comfort he speak’df this: incom- 


prehensible freak patna om te her ce. 
Every look, every movemént forbade it >" buts Mrs. 
Robests shook her head, and’meved*her-ehair every 
afternoon to the-window: communding*a view of the 
beach road, albinewaineeid Ruby Hendee stood 
irresolute- among’ theerédding silks.anddaces, with 
her tears dropping on Whenever no one saw 
her, and wondered what Ail Mr. Calvért that ho 
sent no message to his beautifulbbetrothed, nor the 
new engagement ring that he had promised her, and 
there they were all getting ready for the marriage 
that nobody knew would ever take place. 

One morning, entering Nathalie’s dressing-room, 
Ruby found her lying on the sofa, with her lisiless 
white arms wreathed above her head, and her eyes 
fixed on the grate. 

She went up to her, and,-kneeling beside the sofa, 
passed one arm around her. 

Ruby’s sympathy was born of. an expericnee of 
which no one ever dreamed. 

“ Nathalie!” she cried, “it. breaks my heart to see 
youso! Heis ill—indeed, indeed. it must be that! 
He cannot write.” 

The fair face on the sofa cushions.turned drearily 
away. 

“1112” she repeated, bitterly, “no! You can hear 
front him any day in the choice. gossip from town. 
He is the lionne of the fashionable circles: of the 
season.” 

Ruby looked aghast. 

“Do you know what you aresaying? Mr. John 

Calvert ?” 

“es.” 

* Oh, Nathalie !” she uttered, with a cry. 

“Go away,” said Nathalie, turning on the sofa. 

A pause. Ruby's voice interrupted it; timidly. 

“ Mr. St. Maur is below,” she said ; “ I came to tell 
you. Will you see him 2” 

No start—no visible surprise , or indignation. 
Surely the task of reconciliation. betwee the two 
was to be an easier one than Ruby had iver 
Yes. A more powerful friend Mr. St:-Maur. could 
not have summoned to his cause than that ex- 
treme apathy that had settled like a dull, benumb- 
ing weight upon Nathalie’s heart. ahd. brain. . She 
had forgotten her anger. against. him-perhaps the 
very reason of it; it was too trivial. to remember 
now ; matters of greater import: had swallowed it 
up. "He might come or go—it was to her of as litile 
moment as the blowing of the winds. . Nathalie drew 
a deep, weary breath. 

“ F cannot godown,” she said. 

“Tt has somehow become known that you are ill,” 
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Ruby saswered, with some hesitancy. “Mr. Bt} 
Maur’s servant has been sent every day to learn if 
you were better. To-day he came himeelf.” 

” Nathalie started up with a burning fush, all her 
anger, all. her indifference gone. Something in 
Ruby's words stung her to the quick. Of all 
stings under the gun, pity is sometimes the hardest 
to 





bear. 

“Ring for Marie!” she said. 

Marie came fh, looking somewhat surprised at her 
summons. 

“ Wait for me in the drawing-room,” Nathalic said, 
sitting down before her toilet-glass. 

Tho panelled. doors stood open as Ruby. went in. 
Mrs. Reberts was-just bringing in the morning mail 
—letiers for herself, for Ruby, and for Miss Lermond. 
Ruby looked them all over with feverish haste, and 
her face fell. She turned towards. the silent man 
watching her from the hearth. 

“*My promise has, been easily redeemed,” she said, 
with a faint sigh ; “ Miss Lermond will come down. 
Cousin Gilbert, how many-years have you known 
Mr. John Calvert?” 

“A great many,” answered Mr. St. Maur. 

“Did you ever know him guilty of a dishononrable 
deed ?” 

“ Never,” involuntarily. 

“Then, why 

She checked: herself. Clearly Mr. St. Maur. wes 
not following the drift of her thoughts. 

He looked at: her, but. silently... Dy and by he 
said : 

“Has noletter.come from him yet?” 

“ None,” replied Ruby. 

“It is very strange!” 

“We have waited more than two monihs now.” 

He turned on his heel. 

“ Life is too short tobe epent in waiting.” 

Her blue eyes slowly filled with tears. 

“True,” she, ayswered. 

Silently the door swung open, and Nathalie en- 
tered. Mr. St.. Maur made one step forward, and 
then paused. If he had thought to find any of that 
rare beauty faded—if he had prepared himself. for 
pallor and change, he-was doomed then and there to 
a lively disappointment. 

Her superb négligé of -amber-coloured silk trailed 
along the floor, its ample folds girdled at_ her waist 
with a twisted scarlet eord. Bracelets of coral 
and gold Glasped her arms, and. in the masses of 
her shadowy black hair, just above her forehead, was 
twisted; like a ring of flame, a slender ccral serpent, 
marked with flashes of gold along its blood-red, tor- 
tuous length. 

Her beautiful face was quite unchanged, except 
that it had grown calmer and prouder—and more re- 
pelling with its look of cold hauteur.. Even his own 
sublime self{-possession forsook lim as he stepped 
forward to meet her. 

Au inclination of the head was her greeting, despite 
Ruby’s imploring glance. Passing him, she went up 
to the table, and, turning over the letters carelessly, 
for she knew his eyes were upon her, she took up 
one in Rose Galbraith’s pretty Italian hand and broke 
the seal. 

It was very charming—very sweet. After reading 
through many nothings this much Nathalie gathered 
from it. Miss. Galbraith was about. to be married 
—she wished her dear Natkalie, would come directly 
to act as bridesmaid, Mr...Calvert. had. called that 
morning—Nathalie remembered Mr. Calvert? He 
had lectured the night before to an immense con- 
course, amid unbounded applause. It was better 
than the opera. ‘Lhe season was unusually gay.. How 
could Nathalie, with all. her wealth, youth, and 
beauty, transform herself into a female Crusoe at 
Hendee Hall? All the fashionable world was asking 
for her. Was it) really true that she had engaged 
herself to that dark, splendid Mr. St. Maur? She 
had asked Mr. Calvert, and he had not,denied it. 

There was, singularly enough, no. mention of Miss 
Galbraith’s bridegroom. Nathalie tkrust the letter 
into its envelope. ..But for. the presence of Mr. St. 
Maur some of the sickening chill curdling her blood 
might have been betrayed.. As it was he had fol- 
lowed her to the.table,and-now she heard his voice 
at her side. 

“ Porgive. me, Miss.Lermond,” he said, with great 
deference. “I should. never have intruded here 
again, bat.as a.supplicant for pardon.” 

She raised her eyes slowly. | 

“Cam you;” he.pleaded, bowing, his, head, like 4 
culprit befere her, “forget,that which can never be 
forgotten ‘by. myseli—my. just forfeitpre of all claims 
to yous friendship,.and your notice? I have. been 
mad, I think. _Youcannot hate me morethan I have 
hated myself.” 

Still she looked at.him, as if striving to’ recall 
somethingthat had ncarly or quite escaped her me- 
mory. 

* Why. shoyldI remember it?” she said, coldly. 












“ True,” he answered, with a bow of proud meek- 
ness, “ but, at least, you will tell me that I am par- 
doned, Miss Lermond? It was an earnest desire to 
hear it frem your lips that nerved me to intrude upor 

ou once more.” 

Her cold fingers just touched the hand he held 
slowly out to her. 

“Say no more,” she answered, turning away. 

So another step was gained. He knew her far too 
well to linger after that, you may be sure. Ruby 
watched him, from the window as he rode away, 
and on those thin red lips of his there was a smile 
hovering, as if conscious that his victory was already 
won. 

In a measure this visit had the effect of recalling 
Nathalie to herself. 

For that day, at least, the spell of her languor 
was broken. She sat in her still. drawing-room, 
closed to all intruders, and pondered. Did she doubt 
Mr. John Calvert? 

They were plight¢d lovers. On the fingers of 
one hand alone she could count the weeks that 
intervened between that time and their appointed 
wedding-day ! 

It was carly winter when he went away; during 
all the weeks that had passed since then he had 
sent her no message, written her no word. Yet— 
was he not truth itself? The noblest man she had 
ever met?. How dared she doubt him? Love is 
omnipotent. 

Proud as she was, her pride- must yield to. that. 
She sat looking out into the cold, gray gloaming, 
her heart swelled within her with tender memories 
of him and his love. She would write to him—she 
would demand an explanation, at least. Why had 
she not done so before? Ah, why? 

Sonie accidents might have happened to his 
letters. Any tidings were better than suspense. 

She rose up, with her dark lashes moistened. 

There were writing-materials in the carved black 
cabinet. which stood in the corner of the room, and 
she crossed to it, and unlocked and opened a drawer 
therein, her womanly heart smiting her with a keen 
pang of reproachfasshe thought, perhaps, how cruelly 
she had misjudged him. 

A book lay in the .drawer—a volume in blue 
and gold, one that he had brought her the last night 
of his coming. She took it up, turning its gilded 
leaves over in her hand, and a paper hidden be- 
tween them slipped from its covert, and fell into the 
drawer. 

That fatal curiosity which doomed Bluebeard’s 
wives to their destruction was surely at work in 
Nathalie’s heart at that moment. The paper was 
closely written upon one side, in that handwriting 
so familiar, so beloved. 

There were the t’s that she had once heard him 
confess he never crossed, and the i’s he never 
dotted. She certainly could never mistake his 
writing. 

She.went to the window, her heart beat violently, 
and by the faint light of the gloaming, she read: 

“ Do not judge me too harshly, I beg of you! My 
engagement with Rose Galbraith is broken. Qt was 
a matter of necessity, and not choice. Poor little 
Rose!, Iam-coming to town to bid her a final good- 
bye. I knew that Nathalie leved me. For years, 
too, Lhave owed her.a debt of gratitude, with no 
prospect of acquittal therefrom. She has beauty, 
youth, and wealth—not but that I seek her for her- 
self alone, but no man is altogether indifferent to 
such additional attractions.. Ambition is and always 
has been my curse. My dear Carleton, Rose is pen- 
niless. It was -folly for me to commit myself as I 
did, it is worse than folly to still think of her when 
I know s 

It ended abruptly, as if from some. interruption, 
and to all appearance had been thrust into.the book, 
and left there forgotten. 

The writer was John. Calvert, no signature was 
needed to attest that truth—the party to whom the 
letter was addressed, Felix Carleton. Mockingly 
from the loosened clasp of Nathalie’s death-cold 
hand it.whirled and trembled in the mid-air a mo- 
ment, and then fluttered downwards to the floor. 

With one short, sharp cry of pain, she threw her 
arms out wildly, and, sinking like a dead weight 
beside the fatal letter, lay there proud and motion- 
less, with her face in the dust. All was made plain 
then, and that which, had. been hidden was re- 
vealed. 








CHAPTER XI. eg 


A SINGLE bright crocus, first in the vanguard of 
spring, had lifted its adventurous head through the 
brown mould beneath the oriel. window of the west 
wing. There was a plat of purple hyacinths far- 
ther down on the terrace, and .a. row of yellow 
daffodils making ready to succeed them, and some 
willows beyond the garden paling had buddedlong ago. 





Mr. St. Maur, riding backwards and forwards daily 
past that window, had watched the saow melt, and 
the crocus blow, net without a purpose—he was not, 
one to act idly at any time, much less at the present. 
He hgd watched the crocus blow, and the grass slowly 
becoming green under the windows, and in the win- 
dow itseif a face growing colder aud statelier every 
day, and behind that face a nature, changing gra- 
dually—budding to bear bitter blossoms as the world 
was budding for spring. 

He had become a constant visitor at the halla 
very unobtrusive and welcome one, too. 

“What we should do without him is more than J 
can tell,” said Mrs. Roberts, adjusting her cap- 
strings; “he’s the life of the house, and we necd 
him here enough, goodness knows, with everything 
running toruin. Miss Nathalic’s brother, supposing 
she had one, could never be kinder than he is.” 

All bustle and preparation had ceased in the red 
house long before. The servants had been told that, 
there was to be no wedding, and the purple and fine 
linen was quietly laid aside. 

Ruby and Marie cried their eyes red, and Mr. St 
Maur’s French valet called each morning with some 
polite inquiry regarding Miss Lermond’s heaith; or 
his dark, handsome master came to linger a moment 
in the drawing-room witlr Ruby, not seeing Miss 
Lermond, not even trying to see her, kind and 
courteous always, but nothing more. 

The housemaids had ample leisure to talk the mat 
ter over, and compare notes upon it; but never 
within hearing of that tall and stately woman who 
walked the house, like a vision, giving no sign, 
wearing no badge of wounded pride or love, and 
always silent as the grave. 

No one had heard Mr. Calvert's name pass her lips 
since the time when it became a settled fact that he 
was false—no one had dared breathe that name to 
her. 

Something in her face, cold. and severe as a 
statue, acted alike on all—it.awed, chilled, and re- 
pelled. 

Tacitly the command for silence had been given 
forth, and tacitly it was obeyed. 

Mr. St. Maur’s visits she never noticed. .In his 
presence or out of it he seemed utterly ignored. 
Her manner towards him was marked by nothing 
but an apathetic indifference. He could never lure 
or surprise her out of that mood. 

This was Ruby’s trial time—how bitter, how des- 
pairing she was none but heaven and her own heart 
knew. 

She was drinking deeper draughts of a slow poison 
day by day ; she was struggling with « passion that 
rose from its ashes again, stronger and stronger, 
when she thought it for ewer dead ; and among them 
all she was the only one who understood Mr, Si. Maur’s 
purpose, who held its mystic clue through all its 
winding ways. 

Strange that no compassion moved him, even then, 
to spare her; strange that he could not see how fatal 
to her peace had become his constant attendance at 
the Hall ; strange that he had no pity for her beauty 
or her youth. 

“ Little simpleton!” he cried to himself, shrugging 
his shoulders expressively, “men and women dice 
and are buried every day, but not for love! I would 
not turn aside now--no, not fora thousand puny 
lives like hers.” 

In the long, dark catalogue of Gilbert St. Maur’s 
deeds there could not have been found a more wil- 
ful, a more deliberate crime than this. 

So,.as I said before, he watched the crocus under 
the oriel window bud and bloom, and, pausing be- 
side it one day, he bent carelessly, plucked it, and 
fastened it in his vest. 

Ruby, it happengd, had gone down to the shore 
with Mrs. Roberts. 

The drawing-room was. closed and deseried; 
Miss Lermond was in her own room. 

Mr. St. Maur sent a summons thither, and sat 
down to wait, carelessly playing with his crocus 
blossom. 

It was a long time before she came—so long, in 
fact, that he fearéd she wonld not come at all. He 
had arisen from his seat, us the door opencd to admit 
her, and she glided in, pausing just where the sun- 
light from the stained glass of the window fell 
upon her calm, statuesque face, and illumined it like 
the purest marble. 

Mr. St. Maur bowed gallantly. 

“T will detain you but a moment,” he said, gently. 
“T have been to town. Having received sundry 
kind wishes from friends of yours whom I mot there, 
I called to deliver them.” 

“What friends?” she asked, abruptly. 

His look made her heart palpitate. 

“Miss Galbraith,” he answered, “and the Del- 
mares. Also another whom ‘you will remember, Miss 
Galbraith’s betrothed husband.” 

“Tremember. He is quite unknown to. me.” 
€ 
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“His voice fell. He looked at her with dark, melt- 
ing eyes. 

“Is it possible that you do not know, Miss Ler- 
mond—that you have not heard his name—Mr. John 
Calvert ?” 

Round and round, for a moment, the room went 
reeling. Mr. St. Maur’s eyes seemed like two 
living coals, set in chaotic darkness. With a 
mighty effort she recovered herself beneath their 
earnest, gaze. 

“No, I had not heard,” she said, catching her 
short, pained breath. 

Mr. St. Maur turned his eyes away from her. 

“They are to be married this day week, and go 
abroad,” he replied. 

Had she not nerved her heart for this long be- 
fore? Strange that it should have struck so deeply 
it last. Why is it so hard for these poor human 
hearts of ours, once loving, to forget? Why do not 
those we love always love us ? 


A voice broke the silence at last—Mr. St. Maur’s | 


—close at her ear,and thrilling with deep and dan- 
gcrous sweetness. 

“ Nathalie,” it said, “ where is your pride? Will 
you waste your life here pining for him? for himl 
who never loyed you—who has proved himself un- 
worthy your slightest thought ?” 

She did not answer—no, nor moved. The white 
hands were locked firmly together before her, but 
that was all. 

“Show him,” pleaded the voice of the tempter, 
“that you scorn him, even as he has seorned you. 
Let him taste the sweetest of all morsels, a woman's 
revenge.” 

Impassive still. He could not tell evenif she 
heard his words. 

“ Tell him if he has forgotten, you can also forget 
—tell him if one false heart be lost, there is another 
which remains to you, true and unchangeable in life 
or death, Nathalie! Nathalie, must this heart be 
wrecked for ever? Is not gold better than poor 
dross ?” 

She turned and Icoked at him then. The statue 
was warming into life. Full of sad, passionate plead- 
ing, lifs dark eyes met her own. 

“Is my devotion, so long, and so hopeless, to have 
no reward? Give me but a tithe of the love you 
would have given John Calvert. Be my wife, Nathalie 
—forget the past!” 

She did not shrink from him ; she did not repulse 
him. No figure in stone could have stood so still; 
but the large eyes were expressive of intense pain. 

“ My heart is dead within me !” she answered him. 

‘ But it shall live again!” he cried ; “ it shall be re- 
newed.” . 

She put him sadly away. 

“Leave me,” she said, “and come again to-mor- 











row. 
He did not rebel. 

In a delay there is always hope. Certain poisons 
ilso require a certain length of time in which to per- 
ect their work. 

And Nathalie ? 

By and by Mrs. Roberts and Ruby came, and 
marvelled between themselves at her feverish 
look and manner. She did not appear at tea, and 
door of her dressing-room was closed against 
by. 

“ Ah,” murmured Marie, sotto voce, “some news 
has come from Monsieur Calvert. J/on Dieu; it was 
. bad omen, that loss of the ring.” 

So, ia darkness and alone, backwards and forwards 

ross her room Nathalie paced the live-long night. 

utside, the wind sounded like a death-knell. A 
vy ghastly moonbeams were struggling through 
ifts of stormy clouds, falling like moken silver 
against the white walls and thé solemn shore. A 
dreary night, a dreary vigil, kept in the pitying 

iadows, that have shrouded so many similar 
watches, and will shroud as many more, till this sad 
old world shall end. 

She was walking in the upper gallery of the house 
when Mr. St. Maur came next day. A crimson shawl 
was thrown carelessly around her, perhaps to lend 
. false glow to that proud and pallid face; but her 
brown eyes were rimmed around with the purple 

of suffering, and underneath her dark, shining 
iir the blue-veined temples shone white as snow. 


Her night of slee ple ss fever was betrayed to his eyes, 
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t least. 

She heard his quick, firm step, and turned to meet 
him. He came forward, the eager, impatient lover, 
hat in hand, cloaked, booted,and spurred. His face 
was flushed and eager; hers pallid and icy calm. 

falf kneeling before her, he caught her hands in his 
wh. 

“ Nathalie, give me my answer,” he cried. 

“Do you understand,” she replied, slowly, “that 
[ have no heart to give you? ThatI can never love 

rain ¢ 


“Yes,” he said. 





“Do you know that as I now am I shall always 
be—that to me, yourlove, your devotion are worth- 
less things ?” 

Still he assented calmly. He was closing the last 
avenues of escape. 

“ And knowing all this,” she asked, “ do you still 
covet my hand?” 

“ More than all else in the world, Nathalie!” 

“Then,” she said, letting it fall into his own, “I 
will be your wife!” 

He arose and stood beside her. There was no 
endearing word, no caress. He hardly dared to 
touch the chill white fingers. 

“Ts this all, Nathalie ?” 

“an!” 

“Stay!” he pleaded, as she was walking away ; 
“there was a day appointed for your marriage with 
John Calvert, Nathalie ?” 

“Te” 

“ T ask but for this one favour! Nathalie, shall it 
be your marriage-day still ?” 

A faint flush crossed her face. A passionate refusal 
arose to her lips, then died there unspoken. It did 
not matter ! 

* As you please,” she answered him, coldly. 

He would have drawn her to him, but she waved 
him imperiously away. 

“ Do not seek to see me,” she said; “if we meet 
let it be as we have always met. Weare not lovers 
—remember that.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. St. Maur. 

* And now go!” 

Out of her cold and haughty presence—out into the 
searching sunlight, from which, in spite of himself, 
he shrank away. Well, it had been a long task, and 
it was well-nigh accomplished now ; but there lurked, 
even then, in his triumph, the very bitterness of 
death. 

Ruby Hendee came flying up the stairs into the 
gallery he had left behind. 

“Oh, Nathalie!” she cried, “are you never coming 
to tea? Mrs. Roberts has rung twice.” 

Nathalie turned to her, smiling, One trembling 
hand holding together her scarlet shawl. 

“ You should be the first to congratulate me,” she 
said, “let Mrs. Roberts wait.” 

Ruby’s eyes opened. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, in amazement. 

“Tam going to marry Mr. St. Maur!” she said, 
with a low, bitter laugh. 

A faint cry broke from Ruby's lips. She clutched 
at the railing of the staircase, her face pale, like 
ashes. 

“Oh, Nathalie, Nathalie! you are mad—you must 
be mad!” she cried. 

“No!” 

Her little pale face had a strained and agonized 
look. 

“Do you love him?” she faltered, faintly; “love 
him as he loves you?” 

“Why do you ask ?” said Nathalie, speaking as if in 
a dream ; “it is too late to matter now. Send Mrs. 
Roberts to me—I shall not come down to-night.” 

“Oh, Nathalie!” Ruby cried out, “is this your re- 
venge?” 

Iliding her face from the reproach of those*eyes— 
from the frail little form clinging to the staircase, so 
sorrowful, so despairing, Nathalie Lermond fied to 
her room—fied, as if for shelter, into its gloom, 
darkness, and silence. : 


CHAPTER XII. 

“Miss LERMonD,” said the housekeeper, putting 
her head through the half-open door, “ there’s a wo- 
man below that Barbara let in unawares, asking to 
see you.” 

The room was full of a warm spring sunshine. It 
fell on its soft carpet, furniture, and damask draperies. 
Outside, a bird sang in a budding tree. Inside, there 
was a continual sound of voices, and busy talk 
from Miss Lermond’s dressing-room. 

Miss Lermond herself, half buried in an easy- 
chair, sat leaning listlessly back, listening to the 
bird, with her hands crossed on her lap, and the 
dark lashes just touching her pale cheeks. 

On the white counterpane of the bed lay something 
whiter still, from-which she kept her eyes turned 
steadily away—a dress of white satin and point lace 
thrown downthere like a snow-wreath, a pair of pretty 
satin slippers, and a bridal veil. 

T Mitoilet-table was covered with bridal gifts, one 
—a Small, exquisite casket of carved wood—stood 
open, and coiled upon its velvet cushion lay in the 
glittering sunlight a magnificent set of Indian opals 
—Mr. St. Maur’s gift. To-morrow Nathalie would 
be a bride. 

Atthe sound of Mrs. Robert’s voice in the doorway 
she started, but did not turn. 

“Who is it?” asked the listless voice. 








“ She says her name is Alsie McKensie, and that 
she’s come from Coltonsleigh, I told her to go away 
and not disturb you—that you were preparing for 
the wedding in the morning.” 

“ And has she gone?” she asked, quickly. 

“ Not she,” said Mrs. Roberts, “she has Scotch 
blood in her veins—stubbornas a mule—they all are. 
She’s waiting still.” 

Coltonsleigh—McKensie; surely. Nathalie had 
heard those names before. What could the woman 
want with her? Some latent curiosity, born of one 
of those mysterious instincts which come to us all 
some time in our lives prompted her to rise and follow 
Mrs. Roberts downstairs. 

Alsie McKensie, as it happened, was holding at 
that moment a smart altercation at the foot of the 
stairs with that little French maid, Marie, one con- 
versing in broad Scotch, the other in English, and 
neither understanding a word beyond their own in 
the matter. The woman was tall, and approaching 
middle age, with a strong, coarse face, and a display 
of tawdry finery in her dress that Marie was noticing 
with Parisian eyes. ‘ She made a deep courtesy as 
Nathalie appeared, then looked at her closely from 
head to foot. 

“ Heaven’s mercy!” she muttered, “she’s as fair 
favoured as the ither! Iam Alsie McKensie from 
Coltonsleigh, and_I ha’ e’en cam to speak wi’ the 
leddy o’ the Hall—she that’s to be a bride to- 
morrew.” 

Nathalie motioned the woman to follow her beyond 
the prying eyes of Marie. 

“ And now,” she said, quietly, what business have 
you with me, Alsie?” 

Alsie twisted the fringe of her shawl nervously 
around her broad hand. 

“TI bided a spell at the cot wi’ the ould mither, 
and then I walked on here. There’s been some- 
thing sair upon my mind these mony days. Is it 
true that ye go to kirk to-morrow wi’ the master o’ 
the Fields ?” 

“TI shall be married to-morrow,” assented Nathalie, 
dimly wondering who this woman could be. 

“Ye ha’ heard, perhaps, how I was at the Hall in 
the first leddy’s time ?” Alsie went on. 

Nathalie nodded. 

“ Aweel, I kenned Mr. St. Maur then, and I ken 
him now, and I waun say to ye, were they my 
last words, that it is e’en better for ye to go to 
kirk in a shroud than wi’ Mr. St. Maur for your 
bridegroom.” 

A flush of deep anger crimsoned Nathalie’s check. 
She looked haughtily into the woman’s strong and 
earnest face. 

“Have you come from Coltonsleigh,” she de- 
manded, “to tell me this?” 

“T have, my leddy.” ; 

“ And does Mr. St. Maur know of your coming ?’ 

* Heaven forbid !” answered Alsie, looking around 
with a start of alarm. 

“Then,” said Nathalie, “let me understand you. 
Why shouldI not wed him? If you have aught to 
say to me, say it quickly.” 

“ Ah,” answered Alsie, shaking her head, “ I canna 
say more. Ye maun take warning by this—I canna 
break an oath !” 

“Ts the woman mad?” thought Nathalie. 

“ But,” Alsie went on, with strange vehemence, 
“FT can swear to ye that Ispeak truly. He is a braw 
callant, but a false-hearted one, and no fit mate for 
such as ye. I will e’en kneel an’ swear it, an’ yo 
will hear.” 

“No!” cried Nathalie. 

“ Ah, ye dinna believe me,” Alsiecontinued, watch- 
ing her face. “ Lo’e is e’er blind.. Aweel, will ye 
ken this and believe it, I wonder, in place o’ an old 
woman’s words ?” 

She brought forth something suddenly from under 
the folds of her shawl, and dropped it into Nathalic’s 
passive hand. 

It was a letter sealed and directed with no t crossed, 
no i dotted. 

Oh, the fierce, momentary, struggle for calmness 
under Alsie’s keen eyes! She took the letter, white 
to the very lips. 

“ Who gave you this?” she-cried. 

Alsie’s face was as expressionless as stone. 

“ A gentleman that rowed owerfrom the lighthouse, 
yestereen, fine and well favoured. He asked for 
Alsie McKensie, and bade me gi’ ye this if I cam 
here-to-day.” . 

A thousand thoughts were coursing like lightning 
through Nathalie’s brain. She turned the letter over 
in her hand, hex face growing stern and bitter. All 
thoughts of Mr. St. Maur—of everything but pride 
and wrong—were banished. How.dared he—how 
dared he, the perjured, the false-hearted, perhaps 
the husband of another, write to her? ? 

“Tam to take the answer back to Coltonsleigh, 
and he will come for it to-night,” said Alsie. 

There was a fire burning in a grate at the farther 
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end of the room. Nathalie rose from her seat, and 
walked slowly towards it. . 

“ His name ?” she said. 

“I dinna ken,” answered Alsie, calmly. 

Nathalie patsed on the hearth with dark, flashing 
eyes. 

“«Here is your answer,” she said, dropping the 
jetter, with its seal unbroken, upon the glowing coals ; 
“take it back with you to Coltonsleigh !” 

“ And is that all?” asked Alsie. 

“ AN!” 

“Then I maur be gone.” 

She drew her shawl around her with an unchang- 
ing face. Nathalie followed her to the door, leaving 
a handful of gray ashes among the sea-coal. 

“JT wauld wish ye joy o’ the morrow,” said Alsie, 
looking at her wistfully, “if I did na ken it wauld 
be turned to sorrow. It was woe enow for the first 
leddy o’ the Hall, but it will be greater woe still for 


ye. 

” With these words of the woman ringing in her ear, 
Nathalie fled back to her own chamber, She was 
bewildered—ill. 

Tnyn back ? It was too late. She stood face to 
face with her doom now,. helpless, and with some 
such vain despair at her heart as some hunted wild 
animal might feel circled closer and closer around 
by the toils of the hunter. 

Flinging herself prostrate upon the bed, beside the 
fleecy bridal draperies, Nathalie wept such tears as 
no heart ever weeps but once. All that makes life 
worth the having she had lost for ever. 

Mr. St. Maur called at twilight, but no Nathalie 
appeared. It was well that he could accommodate 
himself so readily to the whims of his betrothed, 
for their name was legion. 

A bunch of rare, queenly camellias, from the con- 
servatory of the Fields, with a cress of blood-red 
Indian rubies dropped into their waxen hearts, he 
left behind him—the last of many princely gifts. 
Marie, going withit in search of her mistress, found 
her wandering about, like a ghost, in the gathering 
twilight of the gallery. 

The sun had set low down behind the budding 
beech-wood. A few stars were already to be seen 
in the sky, and the dull thunder of the sea boomed 
drearily up the shore. Marie took up the lamp inthe 
niche at the head of the staircase, and departed noise- 
lessly. 

And Nathalie? She had thrown herself into a 
seat at the window, and sat there looking out into 
those same beech-woods. The wind just stirred the 
deep purple of the satin curtains around her, and the 
one ray of lamplight from.fhe niche was filling the 
black shadows of the place in a long track of tre- 
mulous gold. 

Through the half-open doors, along the dim length 
of the gallery, half-obseured visions of the wedding 
paraphernalia—promises of what the morrow was to 
bring forth, still confronted her, and on the wide, 

lack polished window ledge lay his white camellias, 
withering, by her side. 

She shut it all from her sight, drawing the purple 
curtains closer about her. To-morrow! To-mor- 
row! She would be his then, irretrievably—the suc- 
cessor of the ill-starred Hagar St. Maur. She shud- 
de red. How little she had ever dreamed of such a 
destiny. 

Suddenly, between her and all else rose up the face 

of Mr. John Calvert—that handsome, powerful face. 
She shut her eyes—she tried to drive it away. In 
vain! He had wronged her; he had wounded ber 
love—stung her pride into high rebellion—granted ! 
and yet to the very core of that proud, resentful 
heart of hers, Nathalie loved him still. 
_ A burning tear fell in the darkness on the wither- 
ing camellias. She sat with her head bowed on her 
hand along time, while the wind rustled the purple 
curtains, and sighed along the gallery. Starting, at 
last, from her stupor, chilled and shivering, Nathalie 
rose up to close the window. 

A low, faint strain of music echoed along the gal- 
lery, a sound like the vibration of some instrument, 
touched by a dreamy, wandering hand. What could 
it be, at that hour, and in'that place? The gallery 
was deserted—the rooms opening upon it unoccupied, 
except by Ruby and Mrs. Roberts; Ruby had gone 
to bed ill, and'Mrs. Roberts was not given to musical 
performances. Nathalie paused and listened. It was 
the tinkle’ of a guitar, coming from that black and 
gold chamber far down the length of the gallery 

Nathalie’s ‘heart gave a great bound; then grew 
still. Clearer and sweeter the sound rose up—it had 
taken shape, as it were—it was a prelude, a soft, 
drowsy, tremulous thing, half passion, half repose. 
Should she wake Mrs. Roberts? Should she call the 
servants? She fled along the gallery towards Mrs. 
Roberts’s door, only to pause midway thereto, rooted 
to the spot, for a human voice had broken suddenly 
into the thread of music, so full of unearthly sweet- 
Less, so unlike all other voices she had ever heard, 





that Nathalie stood motionless with a great, unut- 
terable*awe. 

‘Soft and low as they were, every word of the song 
was borne to her ear as distinct as dropping water. 
Liquid “meandering” Spanish words they were— 
wards which Nathalie could not understand, and she 
stood listening, until from out their dreamy labyrinths 
stole forth, at last, a plaintive snatch of melody in her 
own tongue: 

“Lord Heron sits in his castle high 
Fair Rosamond lies on the shore below; 
He loved to live, and she loved to die— 
Which loved the truest the ungels know.” 

A shrill twang, as of a breaking string, succeeded. 
The music died away with a hollow cry, which rang 
through the gallery with terrible distinctness. Na- 
thalie could hear the fall of the guitar, and the up- 
setting ofa chair, or some heavier piece of furniture, 
beyond the door of that dreadful room. Full of 
terror, lest its vision should come out upon the 
gallery, she sprang to Mrs. Roberts’s door,in time to 
meet that worthy lady in her night-cap and dressing- 
gown, just coming forth. 

“Hush!” she cried, seizing the frightened girl in 
her arms, “ don’t raise an outcry, it can do no good. 
I heard it all. Oh, heayen be good to us, Miss Ler- 
mond. I-thought this dreadful thing had passed 
away, and now it occurs again the very night before 
the wedding!” 

She drew Nathalie with her along the gallery as 
she was speaking. 

“Ob, do not go in there!” cried the young girl, 
shrinking back. 

“But it might be burglars!” cried Mrs. Roberts ; 
“any way, we ought to see. You needn't come 
in, my dear. Bless me! what would Mr. St. Maur 
say ?” 

She unlocked the door, somewhat unstcadily, 
shaking and shivering. Nathalie behind her, 
holding the lamp, looked into the haunted room. 
Yes, surely there had been a visitor, though it 
was empty now. A window, opening upon the 
balcony, stood open wide; the curtain was put back, 
a chair beside it was overturned, and there lay the 
guitar with its broken string against the wall, just 
as it had been droppeda moment before. Mrs. Roberts 
entered to lower the window and curtain in nervous 
haste; then she relocked the door, and, taking the 
lamp from the poor, trembling Nathalie, returned 
across the gallery. 

“Oh,” she sighed, under her breath, “ what evil 
thing does this forebode for to-morrow?” 

“What, indeed?” murmured Nathalie. 

(To be continued.) 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





CEMENT FoR Patent Furt.—One of the best 
cements for the agglomeration of coal-dust and the 
manufacture of patent fuel is that used in several 
Continental establishments, consisting of coal-tar, 
gluten, and starch. ‘The quantities of these sub- 
stances are altered according to the quality and pro- 
perties of the coal-dust; but they are very easily 
ascertained by a few experiments. About 2 per 
cent. of this mixture (say, containing 2} parts of 
coal-tar, 1 part of gluten, and } part of starch) would 
be suitable for coal-dust of an average quality of 
bituminous coal, 

IncrPIENT SorE-THROAT.—The liniment of am- 
monia, or hartshorn and oil, when used in ingipient 
sore-throat, says a physician, ought not to be rubbed 
upon the skin of the neck, but should be spread upon 
a strip of flannel, about six inches wide, doubled 
upon itself, then put round the neek, and covered 
with a silk handkerchief. By thus preventing the 
evaporation of the ammonia the liniment operates 
as a powerful local stimulant, relieving the internal 
inflammation ; whilst its sympathetic operation upon 
the nervous system causes perspiration and abates 
the fever which always accompanies sore-throat. 

“EVERYBODY'S WEATHER GUIDE.” 

This is the title of a useful little pamphlet by Mr. 
Steinmetz. The following extracts will give some 
idea of its contents : 

“** How long will this weather last ?’ is a common 
inquiry. The answer depend upon the wind which 
makes it, for every wind makes its weather. Well, 
there are only eight points at which the wind 
‘hangs,’ or has a tendency to blow steadily for any 
lengthened period. The two most prevalent winds 
are §.8.W. and W.S.W., the former invariably bring- 
ing rain, the other generally accompanied by dry 
weather. Between W. and N.W. there is another 


point of duration, with fair weather; another be- 
tween N. and E., as everybody knows, especially 
in Marchand May, with cold, dry, ‘ parching’ 
weather; another between E. and 8.8. W. in eummer 
We have, finally, N., 


when the season is rainy. 





W., and E. winds of some duration, the first and 
last cold and dry (excepting occasionally in winter), 
and the W. sometimes wet or ‘blowy,’ when it tends 
to back to the S.W. or veer to N.W. These make 
up the eight points of wind duration. 

“ In spite of the proverbial irregularity and incon- 
stancy of the winds, it may be stated that there is 
a positive regularity in their succession. Each month 
has its characteristic wind, and consequent weather. 
Thus, January is characterized by winds between 
W. and N.; February, between S. and W. ; March, 
between N. and E.; April, 8.W., N.E.; May, N.¥., 
8.W.; June, between W. andeN.; after this the 
class between W. and N. prevails during the summer, 
and the class between 8S. and W. through the latter 
four months of the year. 

“Bearing this result of the meteorological registers 
in mind, we obviously have a clue to the winds that 
may be expected in each month together with their 
consequent weather. 

“ The wind which is to prevail during the summer 
most frequently sets in with the vernal equinox ; 
therefore, that period should be observed, for, know- 
ing the wind that is to prevail, we may infer the 
character of the summer—wet with south-westerly, 
and dry or average with north-easterly winds. 

“According to Kirwan:—(1) When no storm 
occurs before or after the vernal equinox the ensuing 
summer is generally dry, at least five times in six. 
(2) When an easterly storm happens on the 19th, 
20th, or 21st of March the ensuing summer is dry, 
four times in five. (3) When a storm occurs on the 
25th, 26th, or 27th of March, and not before, in any 
point, the following summer is generally dry, five 
times in six. (4) If there be a storm from 8.W. or 
W.S.W., on the 19th, 20th, or 22nd of March the 
following summer is generally wet, five times in six. 

“Tf the barometer rises after 9 or 10 A.M., fair 
weather may be expected for the day. If the baro- 
meter falls after 3 or 4 P.M., there is every probabi- 
lity of a wet evening. 

“For the hours of regular observation 9 A.M. and 
9 p.m. should be selected. 

“In winter, whenever the thermometer stands 
about 34 deg. (which is neither quite freezing nor yet 
mild), by night, and when by day about 45 deg. 
(which also is a medium between cold and mild), 
it is a sign of much rain at hand. 

“In summer, when the thermometer rises gradually 
with the barometer, it is more certain that it will be 
fine weather than if the barometer only be rising. 

“Tf in summer the thermometer stands low, with 
S. or S.W. wind, be sure of much wet; but if high 
with those winds, it will soon be clear sky anda 
great heat. 

“ If the thermometer be unusually high during tho 
night insummer, there must be a thuaderstorm raging 
somewhere in England at the time. 

“Tf the thermometer be high during winter nights, 
be sure of high winds in a few hours.” 
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PLATE AT Winpsor CasTLE.—It appears that 
the gold and silver plate at Windsor Castle, for the 
use of Her Majesty and the Court, weighs nearly 
thirty tons, and that its value may be roughly esti- 
mated at 3,000,0002. It is secured in stone chambers 
with vaulted ceilings, which form part of the original 
buildings, and are thoroughly proof against burglars. 
Among the plate is a’single dish, not of silver gilt, 
but of solid gold, made by order of George IV. and 
representing all the orders, both domestic and foreign, 
which that Sovereign wore, or was entitled to Wear ; 
it isestimated at 8,000/. Grand and magnificent as 
the assortment of plate is, our readers will be as- 
tonished to hear that very little of it indeed is old 
or curious, most of the plate used by former Sove- 
reigns having been melted down and remodelled by 
George IV.; very much of it, consequently, is tawdry 
and rococo, as might naturally be expected from the 
author of the Pavilion at Brighton. One exception, 
however, to the above rather sweeping statement 
must be made in favour of the plate which belonged 
to Frederick Prince of Wales; this is exceedingly 
massive, solid, and in good taste, and by some chanco 
or other it was spared by George IV. 

Tne ABYSSINIAN ExpepiTion.—They have had 
at the Foreign Office ever since March one of 
the Abyssinian missionaries, who was for a 
time one of the captives. It will be remembered 
that this man was released in order to convey a 
message to the Queen, that if Her Majesty would 
send out to King Theodore sixty men capable of 
making firearms they should be well paid, and he 
would immediately release the prisoners. The 
Government were absolutely ready to do this, and 
even set about finding persons willing to serve 
King Theodore; but in the meantime a mMessago 
was delivered to his sable Majesty that the Queen of 
England could not do anything under threat or 
in exchange for hostages, but the word of Her 
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Majesty was sufficient for the purpose; if, therefore, 
the prisoners were immediately released, the me- | 
chanics should arrive in due time. The black) 
King, having no honour of his own, suspected | 
other people's, and therefore adhered to his old 
terms—a veritable exchange. This the Govern- 
ment of England could not do, the ebstinacy of | 
Theodore continued, and hence the necessity of the 
expedition ; but this missionary is a man of no mean 
power, as he traversed. the country, took charts of 
the route, marked down every pass, and described 
every desert by which the country is surrounded, 
hence the Government had a sounder basis to work 
upon than any whith can be given them by private 
individuals. The missionary’s advice is to. con- 
ciliate the first tribe they come, across under 
Abyesinian rule, who in their hearts all hate. their 
king. 


FACETI2Z. 


Mr. Dieny says he has one of the most. obedient 
beys inthe world. He tells him to do-as he pleases, 
and he does it without muzmuring. 

THe great objection to smart children is that when 
they commence having whiskersthey leave off having 
brains. By forcing children you get so much into 
their heads that they become cracked in order to 
hold it. 

VALUE oF Apmissions.—“ I admit it,” said a witty 
lawyer, when he was told, by a.remarkably en- 
thusiastic devotee of nature that he would get a de- 
lightful view by climbing to the-top of the mountain; 
“ | haven't been ten years a practising lawyer with- 
out learning to facilitate business by reasonable ad- 
missions. I admit the scenery, and so save the sweat 
and fatigue of proving it.” 

A STUPID LOVER. 

A few days since an “edacated man,” as he claims 
to be, received a note from a young lady, informing 
him that any farther visits from him would be use- 
less, as she could give him no encouragement, and it 
was of no avail for him to press his suit. 

The following Sunday, nothing daunted, he called 
upon her again, and when reproveé*for his temerity 
he mnocently replied : 

“It is not my intention to press my suit farther, 
for it is locked up im my trunk.” 

SEASONABLE.— What to eat, drink, and avoid just 
now —Grouse, champagne, and work. 


LigERTY IN PRusstA.—A laughable mistake - oc- 
curred in the seizure and confiscation of some journals 
in Cologne, by order of the Prussian Government, for 
some political article. The order was to.open the mails 
and seize the Cologne papers, but by mistake it was 
sent to Dusseldorf and one of the prominent journals. 
These were seized and confiscated by mistake. This 
is a rich thing fora free country to do. We suppose 
the Government dees-not make. any amends for such 
eqnduct. 

WET PAINT. 

A. grambling fellow, who prefers to see female 
ugliness in its natural state rather than to observe 
the face besmeared with cosmetics, aims the follow- 
ing thrust at the “lady painters: ” 

“I came up from the country the other day to see 
my. two nieces, who used to: be two as nice, fresh- 
looking girls as you ever might wish to meet. But 
one season at. Brighton: has changed. them into— 
well, I won't say what I think of them. 

“*My especial. grievance is this: 

“T-was complimenting the eldest, Matilda, on her 
rosy complexion, and, as is natural in.an affectionate 
uncle, I gave her a kiss. What was my astonish- 
ment to find, that the colour came.off! She had 
just come down.from making her toilet, and the 
bloom was too fresh. 

“Now I have no delight in exposing the eccen- 
tricities or vices of my relatives, aud 1 venture to 
suggest that girls im sucha case. should hang a.no- 
tice on to their ear-rings of ‘ Wet Paint,’ in order to 
avoid such an exposé.as that of which I was the 
innocent and unwilling author.” 


A Love-sick MuLinrr.—At the Lambeth Police- 
court Mary Gallin, 52, deseribed.as a needle-woman, 
was charged with annoying M. Victor Boutellicr, an 
artist, residing at Peckham. Prosecutor, a French- 
man, said he had been subjected to all sorts of annoy- 
ances from the prisoner, and the previous day she 
came to his residence, collected a crowd of some hun- 
dred and fifty persens,and insisted upon sweeping 
the door-steps, and for that purpose brought a broom 
with her—{laughter). Magistrate: But what's the 
cause of all this? Witness :. Well, some six or seven 
yearsago shesat as e model toa picture I was paint- 
ing, and afterthat she wouldfollow me. A few days 
agoshe walked by my side pearly a mile,and insisted 


| worthy magistrate joined). The Magistrate: 





upon holding her parasol over my head and face, a0 as 


' I should not be scorched, by the sun or/incon- 


venienced by dust—(loud laughter). L told her to 
go, but she would not. Defendant (looking tenderly 
towards the witness): You know 1 felt uncomfort- 
able at seeing you without a wife or housekeeper, and 
offered to aid you. You know it was my. tender feel- 
ings towards you—(roars of laughter, in. which the 
But 
you must eradicate those tender feelings, especially 
when you sec the gentleman dees not admire your at- 
tentions. The only reason given for your conduct is 
that at one time you sat as a model. Will you pro- 
mise not to annoy the gentleman again ? Defendant: 
Yes, if he does not-want me. Complainant: I want 
you! [should think not. Defendant, having entered 
into the required promise, was discharged. 
YOUTHFUL PRECOCITY. 

“ Father, Paris is ih. France, France isin Europe, 
Europe is in the Eastern Hemisphere, the: Eastern 
Nemisphere is in the,earth—what’s.the earthin?” 

“In space, my darling.” 

“ And what's space in, father ?” 

“ Nothing, dear.” 

“ And what’s nothing in, pa ?” 

“Don’t annoy me with so.many)qnestions !” 


Ha.r-Guiity.—A man was on trial for entering a 
house in Philadelphia in the night-time, with intent 
to steal. The testimony was clear that he had: made 
an opening sufficiently large to admit the upper part 
of his body, and through which he protruded himself 
about half-way, and stretching out his arm committed 
the theft. Mr. Obfusticate Brief addressed the jury: 
—“ What an outrage!” (looking horrified, and with 
outstretched and trembling arms), “I repeatjwhat an 
outrage upon your common sense it is for the State’s 
Attorney to ask at your hands the conviction of Iny 
client on such testimony! The law isagainst enter- 
ing a house ; and can a man be said to euter a house 
when only one-half of bis body is in, and the other 
half out?” The jury brought in a verdict of * guilty” 
as to one-half of his body, from his waist up, and 
“not guilty” as to the other half. The Judge sen- 
tenced the: guilty half to one year’s imprisonment, 
leaving it to the prisoner's option to have the inno- 
cent half cut off or take it along with him. 


A CHURCH-GOING BELLE’S SOLILOQUY. 


I should think they would keep the pews from 
dust ; I shall certainly soil my new satin. I wonder 
whether anybody noticed my new bonnet; I think 
it’s very becoming. Goodness! if there ign’t Miss 
Sprague, the school-teacher, rigged out ina new man- 
tilla. She spends all her salary on dress, or I’m 
mistaken. I do hate vanity and ostentation. 

I wonder who that young gentleman is in the next 
pew? He's very handsome, certainly. Inever saw 
such a becoming moustache. I shouldn't wonder if it 
was the city cousin Mrs. Primrose has told me of. I 
should like to know if he’s married. I will speak to 
Mrs. Primrose after church. Perhaps she will in- 
troduce me. , 

I wish papa would take a pew in Mr. Watson's 
church. Such a beautiful preacher as he is! His 
sermons are so poetical, and then he’s so handsome 
and so intellectual. They say he’s looking out fora 
wife. I wonder what sort of a minister’s wife I 
should make. I have serious thoughts of joining the 
church. 

How unbecomingly Mrs. Spaulding is dressed! I 
believe that woman is perfectly destitute of taste. 

When will the sermon be through ? 

I declare if there isn’t Miss Holden with a feather 
in herbonnet! Some people admird her complexion, 
but it’s my opinion that anyone may havea fine com- 
plexion who will paint.* Thank . heaven, I haven't 
come to that yet! 

How hot itis! Where's my fan ? 

The benediction at last. Now I must contrive to 
see Mrs. Primrose,-and get an introduction to that 
gentleman. Ah! there she is. 


SUPERSTITION.-—It is said that a wag once képt 
staring up at the lion over the gate 6f Northumberland 
House, and, when he had. colleeted-a erowd, declared 
that he saw the lion wag his:tail. In a little while 
one and another saw it too, and at last theyall saw it. 
The story is one of the common stock, and the trick 
has perhaps often beenplayed. If Brasmus. be .trust- 
worthy—and he seems in earnest—a notable instance 
took place in his time. In the Colloquy headed ‘Exor- 
cismus ’—which may have been. written. while he was 
in England—he states that a friend, whom he names 
Polus, and others were riding in the neighbourhood 
of Richmond, under a perfectly cloudless sky. Polus 
fixed his eye on the heayens,-made.across, and cried, 
“ May God averi the omen!” ‘The heaxcrassnred 
his friends that he»saw an immense. dragon,’ with 
fiery horns -and a y tail. On their wondering 
denial: he begged them to look very:steadily:in the 
direction he pointed out. Presently one.saw it, then 
another, then others; and in three days the prodigy 





was allover England. The commentator makes tho 
Richmond to be in Yorkshire, probably: because Rich- 
mond in Surrey, when Erasmus-was in England, had 
very recently been;mamed by Henry the Seventh ; 
bat we think it likely enough that the new Richmond 
was meant. To this day there are those who dis- 
tinctly see the sun dance on Easter morning ; but the 
phenomenon is most nye pt ‘when the Juminary 
is looked at in a bucket of watenvespecially if the 
floor be shaky. 
A HARD NEST. 

A good story is told of Judge Kenyon, in which ho 
is represented as at once gallty of bast in his 
style, and of perpetrating avery ludicrous Irish bull. 

He .was passing sentence ,on aidishonest butler, 
who had been convicted of stealing the empty wine- 
bottles from his master’s cellar. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” the judge -is reported to 
have said, “ you stand convictéd on the most conclu- 
sive evidence of a crime of inex: ible atrocity—a 
crime that défiles the sacred springs of,domestic con- 
fidence, and is calculated to strike alarm into the 
breast of everyman who inyests largely in the 
choicer vintages of the, world. Like the serpent of 
old, you have stung the hand of your protector. For- 
tunate in having a generous employer, you. might, 
withont dishonesty, have continued to supply your 
wretched wife and children with the comforts of sui- 
ficient prosperity, and even with some of the Juxuries 
of affluence ; bunt, dead to every claim of natural affec- 
tion, and blind to your own real interests, you. burst 
through all the. restraints of religion and morality, 
and have for many years been feathering your nest 
with your mastér’s bottles.” 

SrorTING IN FRANcE.—At.the present time there 
is in France an enormous amount of-—permit the word 
—lying. For this is the sporting season > vast num- 
ber of Frenchmen are afflicted..with the mania of 
affecting to be sportsmen ;, they accordingly dress 
themselves in garments of velveteen, or fustian, put 
on huge Jeather gaiters, and thick shoesjand provide 
themselves with guas, powder-flasks, shet-cases, huge 
game-bags—-not. unfrequently ,also},with,.a sort of 
cutlass or short sword, which,they strap to their side. 
Thus .accoutred, they, ge, accompanied by poodles, 
into field and wood, on te :common,and into forest; 
they walk about for hours, fire off theix.guns occa- 
sionally—such of them, that is, as are not afraid of 
the rebound, or are not iacommoded by the smell of 
villanous gunpowder, ‘and. then, they, return home, 
sit down to dinner. and talk. They talk in eating— 
they talk at the dessert and over.the coffee—they con- 
tinue to talk in the salon. And all the chatter is about 
what they have-done with their guns ; how, for ex- 
ample, they had hit birds at imp 
how at one shot they had brought.down three hares 
running in different directions+—how they fired in the 
very act of leaping over.ditchos. of enormous width 
and gates of enormous height, and carried terror and 
destruction into numerous.coveys--aud so forth. 

DECIDEDLY CooL. 

A Yankee, having told‘an Englishman that he shot, 
on one particular oceasion, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine snipe, his interlocutor asked him.why he didu't 
make it a thousand at once. 

“No,” said he; “not likely I’m going to tell. « lie 
for. one snipe.” ° 

Whereupon the Englishman,rather “riled,” and 
determined. not to be, outdone, began to tell. a long 
story of a man having swuni from Liverpool to Bos- 
ton. 

“ Did you sce him’?” asked the Yankee, suddenly ; 
“ did you see him yourself?” 

“ Why, yes; of contse I did; I was eoming across, 
and our vessel passed. him # mile out ‘of Boston har- 
bour.” 

“Well, ’'m glad ye saw’ him, stranger, ‘cos yer 4 
witness that I did it. That was me!” 

HANDKERCHIEF FLIRTATIONS IN-OANADA.—Every 
day young ladies flirt their ,cambrics to, young 
men,-who are in the street. Drawing across the lips 
is desirous of getting acquainted ; drawing across the 
eyes—I, am sorry; dropping—-we will be friends ; 
twirling in both hands—indifference,; drawing across 
the cheek—I love you ; drawing, thyough.the hauds 
—I hate you ; letting it rest. onthe right. cheek—yes ; 
letting it rest on the lefj.cheek—no; twirling in left 
hand—I wish to. get rid of,you,, twirling, intheright 
hand—I love another ; folding it—I wish: to.sp2ak to 
you; over the shoulder—follow me ; opposite corners 
in both hands—wait for me ;.drasving across the fore- 
head—you have.changed ;. placing oa thewxight ear— 
Ihave @ message for you ; letting: it,remain on the 
eyes—you ave cruel ; winding .ngund. the forefinger 
—I am engaged; winding, eund-the third finger—I 

married, 
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Tur distribution of the-Banda.and. Kirwee prize- 
money will commence on the 24th inst.!! So says 
‘amotice in the. Gazette. We wouder how many of 
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Pi ceeccc ete 
———— 
those entitled to shares have got into the Gaeette, 
pefore notice of the distribution of prize+moncy they 
won ten years ago.4+ Punch. 

Mosr ScrurvLous.We know;a man who keeps 
such a strict watch, over his teugae that, he will 
not even allow himeelf.totalk against time.—+ Punrh. 

A; WOMAN-HATER, 

Spitefal old party (iho t'tarring the'stays of the flag- 
staff): “Striped gownds seem all the 4go” with ’em, 
eh? (Chuckles.) DL stripe.’em! Put; an extra 
streak 0’ ile. in,o’ purpose+-won’t, dry.for/a month ! 
Qomé lollopin’ about! here: with: their erin lynes an’ 
trines, they must take the-consekenses ! !"+Punch. 


CominG OmaANGES.--One , result of the Reform 
Bill, some old women seem to fancy, will be that the 
Fast Eud will be the fashionable ‘quarter, and the 
dwellers near May Fair will, be, popularly talked of 
asthe “Lower Ten Thousand.”— Punch. 

Tx latest novelty in fire-arms'is asgun which is 
capable of ‘being discharged with a reprimand.—F»:n, 

Guanek oF NaME:—The Duke of Neweasile’s 
colt is to be known iu futureas Julius: Owsar-ewitch, 
in memory'of his great victory.—Fun. 

ON THE PIER. 

First awful little quiz (totdlly unaware of the prox- 
imity of little» Bikks):.“ Don’t, you kuow the one | 
mean? Thet.odious little wretch with the,pug nose 
and eyeglass !” 

Second ditto, ditto, ditto’: “Oh, TI know now! You 
mean that horrid, smoke-dried, little shrimp, that 
poses himsélfat the,end of, the pier with his. glass 
in his eye, asf che werealooking for his nurse. We 
call him-the ‘Padpole !""- (Binks feels ecstatic )—Fi:n. 


eS 


STATISTICS. 


Tue number of exhibitors at the great Exhibitions 
of France and Kugland-sinee! 1851. are as follows :— 
1851, under 14,000 3°1855; 24,000 ;' 1862, nearly 
29,000; in 1867, upwards of 42,000, 

SUICIDES IN LNGLAND.~-The  Registrar-General 
has published a curious return of the number. of 
suicides in Engnd ‘during the eight~ years from 
1858 to 1865. They ‘average 1,300 annually, and to 
every million of.the, population run .thus in each 
successive year: 66, 64; 704 68,65, 66, G4, and 67. 
Hanging has always.. been. the death generally 
adopted by suicides, ‘28: out of the ratio of 67 per 
nillion suicides falling under this head, After 
hanging follow, cutting, stabbing or drowning, poison- 
ing, and by firearms. »The:ratio. of ssuicides: per 
nillion of the respective populations in, 1864.was 110 
in France, 64 in Mngland, 45 in Belgium, 30:in Italy, 
and 15 in Spain. 

Inisa Stratistics.—-The Registrar-Gencral for 
Treland, in his return for 1867, remarks :—‘'T here 
has been a decrease: of 61,623 acres in. the total area 
of land under crops in 1867, compared with 1866; 
grass has increased by. 52,828 acres, fallow by 772 
acres, bog and waste unoecupied by 13,176 acres ; 
woods and plantations show a decrease of 5,153 
acres. ‘The return of live stock for’ 1867 compared 
with 1866 shows a decrease in the number of horses 
of 13,451; of cattle, 43,773; and of. pigs, 263,381 ; 
and an increase in the number of sheep of 551,733. 
The total estimated value of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs this year was 35,095,2242.) being # decrease 
of 114,4914, compared with 1866. ® According to the 
returns received, 54,150 persons left Ireland this year 
up to the 31st of July, being a decréase of 20,045 on 
the number to the same,date last year... Pie entire 
uumber of emigrants sinee the period at-which the 
enumcration commeneed—Ist May, 1851, to the 3ist 
July last—amounted to’1,784,339 persons.” 











Hvncerrorp Market.—Few persons know the 
origin and history. of the, once famous, but now de- 
lunct Hungerford: Market. It took jitsovigin from 
the following incident, which we find-iw an interest- 
ing paper on Hungerford, read by Mr. W. L. Barker, 
at a recent meeting of archeologists in Wiltshire :— 
The greatness of the Hungerford family ceased with 
Sir Edward. Hungerferd;--who, by =his excessive 
extravagance, squandered a princely fortune, and 
died a poor Knight of Windsor, in the year 1711, 
at the advanced.age of 115... He is said, on one ocea- 
Sion, to have given 500 guineas for a wig in which to 
figure at @ Court ball, ‘Lhe town houge of the Hun- 
gerford family was destroyed by fire during his 
life, and.on its site. lately.eteod Hungerford Market, 
aad a bast of Sir Edward ander.a.niche in the wall. 
The circumstance. was. mentioned in Pepy’s Diary : 
“April 26, 1669. A great,fire, happened in Durham 
Yard last night, burning the house of one Lady dun- 





Serfurd, who was. to come.to.town to it this night; | 


and so the house §# burned, new furnished, by care- 
lessness of the girl, gent to take off « candle from a 









bunch ofeandles,» which . she; did by-burning it off, 
and left the rest, as is supposed, on fire... The King 
and Oourt were here, it seems, and stopped the fire 
by blowing up the next house.” Sir Edward obtained 
permission to hold a market three days a week on 
the. site of his former mansion, and this was the 
origin of the Hungerford Market. 

Trruz-Hunters.— During the American warit was 
stated that a great many of the United States people 
who saw. fit to seek refuge at London occupied much 
of their time in making researches at the British 
Museum and other. places for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they could manage to claim descent 
from, or relationship with, families more or less dis- 
tinguished. The Exhibition at Paris hasalso brought 
forward a, host. of genealogical inquirers. The Im- 
perial Library, it appears, has been literally infested 
by people who demand books and documents relative 
to aristocratic houses and to heraldry. We may be 
sure that many of the curious will go home with the 
full conviction that.they are Marquises, Counts, or 
Barons, or; atleast, are entitled to the De; and as it 
is not diffieult in- their country for people to give 
themselves any titles or designations they may please, 
there will be in many a provincial town batches, more 
or less numerous, of new nobles. 








AUTUMNAL ANTHEM. 
Autumn, thy crown is glorious, 
And beautiful thy plumes, 
And exquisite thy myriad hues, 
Amid the forest-glooms. 
And soft and sweet the anthems played 
By low winds on the lutes 
Of waters answering underneath 
Old overhanging mots. 


And solemn is the sky,that, thinks 
In sober state above, 

Still holding or its cloudy thrones 
The Universal Love. 


I own all other seasons’ worth, 
Their movements like great psalins 
Of joy or grief that gild.or cloud 
The ever-roling times. 


But Autumn, thow art for the bard 
In mingling blight and bloom, 
And seem'st a fitting epitaph 
On some creation’s tomb, 
Now gone to'rest, while by its emptied hearse 
The Deity breathed out.another universe. 
» We: dbe We 





GEMS. 





A MILD-TEMPERED woman is as a balsam that heals 
matrimonial sorrows. 

AFFLICTION teacheth a wicked person, sometimes 
to pray; prosperity never. 

TELL not your secrets to your servant, for he will 
then be your master. 

WirxHout content we shall find it almost as difficult 
to please others as ourselves. 

Tur world would be more happy if persons gave 
up more time. to an intercourse of friendship. 

IZAVE nothing to do ‘witlrmen in a passion, for men 
are not, like iron, to bé wrought upon when hot. 

One of the most fatal temptations to the weak is a 
slight deviation from the exact truth, for the sake 
of apparent good. 

THE money maniac is fond of money because he 
owes all his importance to it. He is nothing without 
it,and very little with it. 

WE may. not, all like the company, that we meet 
with, but if we are brought in contact: with it we 
must inake the bost of it. 

Man is like, @ snowball... Leave. him lying in idle- 
ness against. the sunny face of prosperity, and all the 
good that is in him melts like fresh butter in the dog- 
days ; bu@kick him round, and he gathers strength 
atevery revolution. 

Entrance INtTo Lirz.—It is doing a service to 
mankind to destroy tbe prejudice which is generally 
entertained that. youth is educated 'when some care 
has been taken of théir infancy.’ This prejudice, be- 
sides other bad effects of it, suspends the zeal of that 
small number of individuals in, the middle rank of life 
who wish to give their children the best education 
they possibly can. © From a false notion that the 
minds of young persons are formed at a very early 
period, they suffer them to be their own masters ata 
time when they. stand mostin needof a guide to direct 
them in/their course at the most im tperiod of 
their education,’ by the wisdoms of his counsels, the 
gentleness of his insinuations, and the force of his 





example. Few persons, in their infancy, learn the 
art of employing and governing themselves ; and it 
is very difficult to learn it till the faculties of the 
mind are full-blown, and the character has taken its 
true bias. When young persons, therefore, are enter- 
ing upon the tempestuous ocean of human life thea is 
the time when they must be taughtrthe pilot's art, the 
manner of steering their conrse.so as to avoid rocks 
and quicksands. A philosopher might begin to, take 
the charge of education at a time when the vulgar 
think it finished. Many persons. are capableof educat- 
ing children in the ordinary method ; there are few, 
very few, who are capable of foruting men. 





A MEXICAN LOVE STORY SOLVED. 

AN extraordinary story comes from Mexico rela- 
tive to floyr. It appears that an old-miller in that 
locality had a beautiful young wife of whom he savas 
jealous in the extreme, and took’ out, his ‘“ soulage- 
ment” in thwacking the lovely young being. 

There was a. certain cook of the male specics, 
young, handsome and fat, who came to the mill from 
the hotel to buy flour, and, hearing of the distress of 
the lovely one, first, and seeing her, second, became, 
of course, dreadfully in love. Someone told the 
miller, 

Thetown began fo talk of the fact and to laugh 
at the floury one. One-day the cook and the lovely 
young’ wife ,suddenly disappeared, ‘and = merrily 
laughed the Mexicans at the miller’s misfortune ; no- 
thing went down but the scandal of the elopement of 
the miller’s wife and cook. 

The miller secowled vengefully upon all the town, 
and so time.passed ; nothing more was heard of the 
cook and the miller’s. wife by anyone. 

Two years after the miller was pleased to die and 
to inform the world in a paper, which was left to be 
opened after his death, and to be published in the 
town, that the cook and the miller’s wife had, by his 
planning, eloped into an oven two years since and 
been baked; that he would have, got» rid, of them 
elsewise but for.the jeering of the public ; therefore 
he groundthem up: in. a large mess of corn, which 
the town people were pleased to compliment him for, 
as being exceedingly rich and nutritious, and he only 
hopes they will enjoy the reminiscence as he did, the 
remainder of his life that he was spared, whenever 
he looked upon a townsman. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





OYSTER culture upon the most improved principles 
is now being pursued at Lymington, in Hants, with 
every» prospect of success. 

THE Queen has. signified her approval of the ap- 
pointment of Edward Thornton, Esq., U.L.,at present 
British Envoy at Rio de Janeiro, to the post of Minis- 
ter Plempotentiary at Washington. 

THE QUEEN’s JOURNEY TO Scor.and.—Tho 
Queen’s journey to or from Scotland costs upwards 
of 2,0002. The distance from Windsor Castle to 
Balmoral is. 602 miles, which is usually performed 
in nineteen hours—no such tremendous speed. 


EpucaTION AMONG THE Biacks.—The' Super- 
intendent of Education jn South Carolina estimates 
that there are 25,000 blacks, men and women, in that 
State, able to read a newspaper with a good under- 
standing of the contents, who two years ago. did not 
understand the alphabet. 

THe Late RoyaL MATRIMONIAL ENGAGEMENT 
—The matrimonial engagement. between. the King 
of Bavaria and the Duchess Sophia is:semi-officially 
said.to have been broken off by mutual consent.: ‘The 
King entertained a disinclination to the mateh, and 
the Duchess Sophia formally released his Majesty 
from the engagement, 

Diamonns 1n BRAziIL.—In Goyaza a newdiamond 
track has been discovered 65 miles from Catalao, in 
the district of Santo Antonio de Rio Verde.. Several 
first-class stones have been picked up, some of them 
55 grains in weight. Diamond. washers were flock- 
ing to the spot; 500..wore already there,and thenum- 
ber was continuously on the increase. 

TreasuRE TRoveE.—The annual veturn velating 
to treasure trove- shows that the principal articles 
claimed by the’ Solicitor to the Treasury, on behalf 
of the Crown, in. thepast.year,.were 2,040.silver 
coins found at. Stamford. . Their estimated, value is 
941. 88, They had not been disposed of when tho 
returnewas made. In December Jast 1,797 silver 
coins and «some fragments, found ‘at’ Chancton, 
Sussex, were also claimed on behalf of the.Crewn. 
Their; value-was A4l. : 18s. 6d3.298:.08 them:.were 
given-tothe farmer on: whose land: the coins: were 
found,,to the rector,and to:local- museums; the xe- 
mainder were.sold to the British Museum, and the 
proceeds carried to the “ treasure trove accaunt.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Criement.—Jobn Scott, first Earl of Eldon, was born in 
1751, and died in 1838. His life was written by Horace Twiss, 
and by W. E. Surtees, in 1846. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Apply to one of the theatrical cos- 
tumiersin Bow Street, Covent Garden, or its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Ipa.—The plant called the Rattlesnake Root is a native of 
Virginia; the Indians use it as a certain remedy against the 
bite of a rattlesnake. 

CaroLine.—Da Capo, or D. C. is & musical term, placed at 
tbe end of a piece, to indicate that the performer is to 
Tetarn to and end with the first part. 

Howanp.—Captain Thomas Drummond, the statesman 
and philosopher, and inventor of the Drummond Light, 
was born in 1797, and died in 1840. 

H. Moriey.—1l. Messrs. Cox & Greenwood, Craig Court, 
Whitehall. 2. To enter the army you do not require to 
kuow the address of the Secretary at War. 

A Travetier.—l. The population of Abyssiwia proper is 
5,000,000. The title of its sovereign, Theodore, is Negas, 
or “King of kings” of Ethiopia. 2. The capital city is 
Gondar. 

Janet.—Cheese kept in a cool larder orcellar, with a 
cloth saturated in ceil water kept constantly upon it, will 
never have mites, orif it has this will soon destroy them 
and also improve the cheese, keeping it always moist 

James.—A solid yard of well-wrought clay will make 460 
bricks ; 32 common bricks will cover a square yard, they 
must not be more than 9 inches long, 4} inches wide, and 2} 
inches thick. 

Georer.—Spanish words or names ending with a con- 
sonant have the accent almost always on the final syllable; 
and those ending in a vowel have it generally on the last 
syllable but one. 

Hancourt.—A good and safe remedy for the gout is one 
penny worth of carbonate of soda, dissolved in hot water, and 
poured on sufficient bran to furm a poultice. Apply this 
while hot every two hours; also take a little medicine. 

H. Loxe.—Gold is always a legal tender, so is a Bank of 
England note, if given for a debt above five pounds. Silver 
may be tendered up to forty shillings, and copper for a debt 
less than one shilling. 

Laura.—To remove a gold ring from the finger when it is 
too tight take a little quicksilver and rab it upon the ring, 
it will speedily be penetrated with it and become so fragile 

s to break without any difficulty, 

E.siz.—Always distrust anyone who thinks everything to 
be cood, and also the man or woman who imagines every- 
thing to be evil; bat still more mistrest those who are in- 
different to ali things, for in their composition there can 
be very little good feeling. 

Ix1on.—There are many excellent works on pructical 
farming. They are, however, so varied in size, construc- 
tion, and price that the best advices is to get your bookseller 
©: newsvendor to supply you with a bandbook or a series 
of volumes. 

Jostau.—The salary of the principal clerk in the Woolwich 
Royal Carriage Department, Gun Factories, and Laboratories 
is from 3002. to 400/.; first-class clerks, 2307. to 280/.; second- 
class, 1702. to 220/.; third-class, 90/. to 1607. All temporary 
clerks, 120. to 150/. 

Manrian.—Your only course is to apply to a respectable 
publican with testimonials as to character, and offer your 
services for the time specified. If be have a vacancy hé 
wil, in all probability, give you atrial. By this means you 
will Gnd if a premium be required—we think not. 


R. T.—1. You are very young, at that time of life, in fact, 
when the voice changes. Have patience, and nature and 
time will effect a cure. 2. When you address us again 
write less flippantly, for whether you be serious or other- 
wise our object is to answer each corfespondent in good 
faith, and to the best of our knowledge. 

H. Wurre.—The art of conversation is certainly a valuable 
one, and the man who thoroughly comprehends all its re- 
quirements may be justly said to have acquired one of the 
secrets of the great art of living; a good talker, however, 
is seldom a good conversationalist, for the former is gene- 
rally aware of his reputation, and is therefore always 
struggling to maintain it; effort may beget talk, but the 
great art of conversation consists in freedom from self-con- 
sciousness, also remembering that great preparation is re- 
quisite—that is, pains must be taken to train the intellect 
and as much and as varied a knowledge as possible 
attained; do not monopolize the conversation nor be 








positive nor dogmatic. But it all may be summed up in the 
followieg words: Acquire tact, knowledge, aptness and 
geniality of manners, and unselfishness of position, and 
you cannot fail to be popular in conversation, 

J. Cox.—1. Either of the wreaths you mention would 
suit your complexion, but we think one composed of 
myrtle would be the best. 2. Distil 2 Ibs. of honey, » hand- 
ful of rosemary, and 12 of the tendrils of grape-vines, in- 
fused in a gallon of new milk; from this 2 lbs. of liquid 
will be obtained. 

Bertua.—Shetland wool is about half the thickness of 
the single Berlin; it is generally done up in two-ounce 
hanks, tied, but not separated in quarter-ounce skeins. It 
is an elegant wool, closely twined, and, though flne and 
light, is remarkably frm and wiry. It is frequently used 
for shawls and scarfs. 

R. Mowrerra.—A will must be signed at the end by the 
testator or by some other person in his presence, and by 
his direction. The signature must be made or acknow- 
ledged by the testator in the presence of two or more wit- 
nesses present at the same time, and the witnesses must 
attest and subscribe the will in the presence of the testator. 

Feirx.—Pennyweight is a troy weight, consisting of 
twenty-four grains, each of which is about equal in weight 
to a grain of wheat taken from a well-dried ear; it derives 
its name from the old silver penny, which weighed the 
same amount; twenty pennyweights are equal to one ounce 
troy. 

Potty Corntovs—Your writing seems to have been sadly 
neglected ; but practice and perseverance may yet improve 
it; procure some copybooks with printed set copies, and 
enieavour to imitate as closely as possible the forma- 
tion of each letter, which will no doubt soon effect the de- 
sired improvement. 


SOMEBODY'S CHILD. 


Just 3 picture of somebody's child— 
Sweet face set in its golden hair, 

Violet eyes, and cheeks of rose, 
Rounded chin, with a dimple there. 


Tender eyes where the shadows sleep, 
Lit from withia by a secret ray; 
Tender eyes that will shine like stars 
When love and womanhood come this way. 


Scarlet lips with a story to tell— 
Blessed be he who shall find it out! 

Who shall learn the eyes’ deep secret well, 
And read the heart with never a doubt. 


Then you will tremble scarlet lips ; 
Then you will crimson, loveliest cheeks; 
Eyes will brighten and blushes will burn 
When the one true lover bends and speaks. 


But she's only a child now, as you see, 
Only a child ia her careless grace ; 
When love and womanhood come this way 
Will anything sadden the flower-like face? 
L. C. M. 


Fiorence.—The art of living easily, as regards money, 
is to make your scale of expenses one degree below your 
means. Comfort and enjoyment are more dependant upon 
this than upon anything else; guard against false associa- 
tions of pleasure with expenditare, and the notion that be- 
cause pleasure can be purchased with money that money 
cannot be spent withoutenjoyment. What anything costs 
a man is no trae measure of what it is worth to him. 

Exvina.—Avoid all manifestations of ill-temper; reason is 
given us for our guidance ; passion is the tempest by which 
reason is overthrown; under its effects the mind becomes 
disordered, the face disfixured, the body deformed. A 
moment's passion has often destroyed a life’s friendship, 
embittered a life's peace, and caused unending sorrow and 
disgrace. It is scarcely worth while to enter into a compara- 
tive analysis of ill-temper and passion, they are alike dis- 
creditable and injurious, and should be equally condemned, 

A Sunscriser From THE. Beoinnive.—1. A girl who will 
not marry a young man uatil he has a moustache is, in our 
oplaion, of so frivoleas a nature that she isnot worth 
waiting for. Nevertheless, if you are determined to marry 
the young lady in question, you must wait upon Dame 
Nature, who will, in good time, give you the necessary 
hirsute upper lip. The free use of oil or pomatum might be 
useful, bat it would not be found to be a pleasant recipe. 
2. To remove pimples, take 3 oz. of rosewater, 1 drachm of 
sulphate of zinc, mix well together, wet the part affected 
with the mixtare, then gently dry it and rab a little cold 
cream o¥er. 

Consraxce.—A river may truly be said to be an emblem 
of human*‘life, for, notwithstanding its numetous meander- 
ings, it is ever flowing ouwards, until it is eventually en- 
gulphed in the great ocean. So is man, every moment he 
lives he is nearing the end of his course; at times, every- 
thing may go, “ merry as a marriage beil,” the flight of time 
may be imperceptible, yet he is proceeding towards the 
goal, surely, anceasingly. Some die in “ Youth's fair morn- 
ing,” others in the — of manhood, and a comparative 
few live out the full term of life; but all reach the same 
vast ocean of eternity. 

E.itza.—For a mustard poultice make a bag the size re- 
quired of book muslin, and after mixing equal quantities of 
mustard and linseed meal (or a larger proportion of the for- 
mer, should the case require it) in a basin, with boiling 
water to a proper consistency, fill the bag with it, sew it up, 
and apply it to the part affected, covering it with a piece of 
linen ; this will be found a very clean and comfortable plan. 
After it has been kept on as long as desired remove it and 
cover the t with a re of old cambric, no rubbing or 
washing being required, and all that is necessary after- 
wards is to dust the place with a littlejpowder for a dayur 
two. 

Cicero.—Addison was the author of “Cato,” a tragedy, 
His best writings are, however, to be found in the pages of 
the Spectator, the whole series of which may be obtained 
ata bookstall. Thechief work of Dr. Johnson is of course 
the Dictionary. The great lexicographer also wrote 
“Irene,” a tragedy, and Rassellas, Prince of Abyssinia. 
Burke's speeches have been published in a te form. 
You may, however, read themas well as those of Chatham in 
the Annual Register. Patvick Henry, the great American 








statesman, died in 1799, and his life was waitten in 1817 by 
Wirt. The other works you name youmay obtain from any 
wholesale house in Paternoster Bow or Stationers’ 44) 
Court, 

J. A. D.—In pruning evergreens the lowest boughs of 
tree or bush should be left longer than those above them, 
if only very tittle, and this plan should be adopted from the 
bottom boughs to the topmost ones, for if the boughs o; 
branches in any part of the wee or bush are allowed to he 
longer than those below them the longest will throw of 
the drops when it rains, aud shade those below from the 
sun, and when they are kept from both sun and rain ever. 
green boughs languish and die ily. 

Jxssiz.—Holy Week, commonly called Passion Week, 
means that week in which our Saviour’s passion and death 
took place; it is the last week in Lent, and immediately 
precedes Easter. By the primitive Christians it was caljeq 
Hebdomas magna, or the great week, and it was kept by 
them with much reverence, by additional devotions, longer 
fastings, more liberal alms, cessation from all civil busi- 
ness, and @ general release of prisoners, except in some 
particular cases of criminals. 

A Frienp.—1. To study from six to eight in the morning 
during wiuter in a room without a fire would be tantamount 
to something like slow suicide, hence a very sorry “ saying 
of expense of fire.” Save in some other form, but not in 
firing. The object, being to support a mother and sister, js 
noble and worthy of all pra He will, however, serve 
them but ill by ing his own health. 2. There are tew 
real students who have not adopted a similar course. 3, 
Much depends upon the quantity and cuality of the dinner, 
The best time for study is early morning or after tea. 

Axron10.— Galleon was the name given by the Spaniards 
to a large kind of vessel with three masts and three or four 
decks, like those used by them in their commerce with 
South America to transport the precious metals. In the 
Armada which was fitted out by the above nation in 1533, 
for the invasion of England, there were about sixty gallovns; 
these were large, clumsy, round-sterned vessels, having 
bulwarks three or four feet thick, all of which were so en- 
cumbered, and 89 overweighed in proportion to their draught 
of water, that they could bear very little canvas, even with 
smooth seas and light winds. 

Metvitte.—The term Aplanatism, in photography, 
means freedom from error. It was applied by Sir Johu 
Herschel to lenses in which the spherical aberration was 
destroyej, in contradistinction to aciromatism, which 
served to signify the removal of the prismatic colours in 
certain lenses; an object glass for-@telescope should possss 
both qualities, it should be tic, that is, free from 
spherical aberration; and it also be achromatic, or 
free from the power of rendering the image coloured. In 
photography the term aplanatic lens has been applied toa 
lens patented some years ago. 

D. Bruce.—Anyone commencing life by disliking his 
business has decidedly no very promising prospect before 
him; it is a great mistake to be prepossessed with the 
fanciful advantages to be derived from any other calling 
than the one which circumstances have combined to impos» 
as an introduction to the busy responsibilities of manhood. 
Many have made shipwrecks of their fairest hopes by 
feebly giving way to the delusion of being meaut for better 
things. To be above one’s business is a mean prile, it 
has its origin in indolence, betokens a dishonourable 
career, and generally terminates badly. 


E,, twenty, lively, good tempored, and respectable. Tho 
gentleman must be dark, and about twenty-three. 

P. Cruark, twenty-four, 5 ft. 10 in, blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, aud good looking. 

W. H. H., twenty-‘ve (a sergeant in H. M. service), has 
been seven years sergeant, and travelled all over the world, 
5ft.1llin. Respondent mast be good tempered. 

L H. W., twenty, 5ft. Gin., in height, light hair, blue eyes 
and fair complexion. Respondent must be domesticated, 
good looking, and fond of home; money no object. 

Happy Jack, twenty-one (a respectable mechanic), dark 
complexion and moustache, and gooi looking. Respou lent 
must have dark hair and eyes, and be respectably cou- 
nected. 

Gerorak, thirty-two, 5 ft. 6 in., fair complexion, very stea‘y, 
respectable, and fond of home. Respoudent must be about 
twenty-six, affectionate, dark hair and eyes, steady, av 
money and be a Protestant. 

Fravcis Harcourt, tsventy-two, an Englishman, tall, fri 
and good looking; in a very thriving busiuess, which yield 
above 2507. a year. Respondent must be under twenty, 
medium height, dark, and respectable. 

Vrorer, Rose, and Liny. “ Violet,” twenty-five, dark ani 
tall, and has great expectations on her wedding-day. 
“ Rose,” seventeen, tall, pretty, and very fond of home. 
“ Lily,” twenty, cheerfal, and would make a home happy. 
Respondents need not be good looking. 

Commosications Recervep: 

J. P.andJ. S. by—“ Elizabeth,” and“ Esther.” “ Eliz.- 
beth, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, mediam heizht. 
« Esther,” twenty, brown hair, hazel eyes, medium heigit. 

F. W. D. by—“K. ©.,” sixteon, dark hair and eyes, aut! 
thoroughly domesticated, and—**M. W.,” between seventee 
aud eighteen, 5 ft. 2in., dark blue eyes, brown hair, aud 
dark complexion. 








Parr LIV., ror Novemssr, ts Now Reavy. Paice 6d 
*,* Now Ready, Vor. IX. of Taz Lospos Reaper. Prico 
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Also, the Titte and Ixpex to Vou. IX. Price Oxe Pesr- 





N.B.—CorresPponDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Letters To 
tux Eptror or “Tus Loxpow Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.O. 


tt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. 
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